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Commonplace Miracles 


And Gideon said . . . where be all his miracles which our 
fathers told us of . . . ? (Judges 6:13) 


j em who remember the summer of 1941 will recall that 
there was a tension in the air in America. The rest of 
the world was at war. We ourselves were not, although the 
very atmosphere crackled with the possibility, We were in 
a state of national emergency. The newspapers and radio 
were full of reports concerning the government’s program 
of National Defense. There were rallies and special efforts 
made on behalf of the program. 

On a starlit night in early September there was a dazzling 
display of the Northern Lights such as is seldom seen in 
our latitude. The whole sky was alive with the twisting, 
writhing colors of the spectrum—blue and green and saffron 
and red. It was breath-taking and awe-inspiring. 

The next morning the newspapers reported that the 
telephone exchange had been flooded with inquiries asking 
if all this had something to do with National Defense. 

Gideon was expecting a miracle. But would he have 
recognized one if he had seen it? There is reason to believe 
that we would not—and do not. Whether you call the 
Northern Lights a miracle is not the point. They are the 
intrusion into our ordered scheme of things of that which 
has its origin in God. But we are so enamored of what 
man has done that we cannot believe what God has done. 
The birth of a baby is the world’s greatest miracle, but 
hardly anyone, including the parents, considers it so. We 
say casually that it is “perfectly natural.” We call a standing 
field of waving grain “a harvest.” But a few months before 
there was nothing to be seen but the black earth. Is it just 
possible that here in this “seed to the sower and bread to 
the eater” is a taken-for-granted miracle? 

We press a switch and a light comes on. This, we say 


proudly, is electricity. But no one knows, even now, a 
more than half a century of use, what electricity is 
sit in our easy chairs, and a play or a symphony is the 
at the touch of our fingers. This, we say, is television, 
if it were no miracle at all. 
A Judean shepherd looked up at the sky and poured o 
his soul in adoration and in song: 
é When I consider thy heavens, 
The work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which 
thou hast ordained; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 


Our generation is more likely to say, 
Twinkle, twinkle, giant star, 
I need not wonder what you are; 
For seen by spectroscopic ken, 
You’re helium and hydrogen. 


The miracles of which our fathers told us were no 
greater than those our eyes can see and to which our so 
can thrill. 

One night in Bethlehem’s manger a child was bom. 
star shone, and angels sang. A few believed but most me 
said, “Where be all his miracles that our fathers told us of 
The Child, grown to manhood, made lame men walk 
blind men see—spoke such words as never men had hei 
A few believed, but most men were looking for a mirat 
Crucified, He rose from the dead and appeared to m 
“Some believed but others doubted.” They were waiti 
for a miracle to happen. 

How long before men see the commonplace miracles 
God and rejoice in his salvation? 

—Gerorce T. Pete 
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MEDITATION 


By Harold Blake Walker 





Bring Me Your Tears 


And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes. (Revelation 7:17) 


— poet Virgil spoke feelingly of “the 
tears in things,” as if they were the 
very essence of life. He was right in 
the sense that sooner or later all of us 
must come to terms with tears. Perhaps 
we brush against the sharp edges of the 
universe, and tears obscure our vision 
for a while. Or, possibly we stumble 
down into “the valley of the shadow of 
death”; and then, in the days that fol- 
low, the ghosts of yesterday come troop- 
ing back across the screen of memory. 
Our grief is multiplied by the weight of 
our loneliness, and we feel what de Una- 
muno calls “the tragic sense of life.” We 
understand what Virgil meant when he 
spoke of “the tears in things.” 


The New Testament is no stranger to 
“the tears in things.” It begins with 
Rachel weeping for her children. It 
starts with tears, with the daughters of 
Israel mourning their children, mur- 
dered by the minions of Herod. It moves 
on to a cross, with Mary weeping and 
strong men blinded by their tears. It 
ends in the agony of persecution. Like 
Brer Rabbit, Christianity was “born and 
bred in a briar patch,” and its leaders 
were “trouble-born stars” whose faith 
flowered from their tears. Plainly our 
faith is no fair-weather affair, nourished 
in a bed of roses. It sees and meets life 
with grim and honest realism. 

Nevertheless, there is something more 
to the Christian faith than somber real- 
ism. There is hope. It does not surrender 
to endless tears. On the contrary there is 
a shout of triumph emerging from the 
depths of “the valley of the shadow”: 
“Rejoice in hope”; “God shall wipe away 
all tears.” In grief, says the New Testa- 
ment, there is comfort, for we do not 
weep alone. In sorrow there is a hint of 
joy in the promise of infinite and eternal 
life through God. In the darkest of night 
God seems to say: “Give me your tears.” 

In one of his loveliest poems, Edwin 
Markham caught the mood of the Chris- 
tian faith. He was speaking for himself, 
but in so speaking he revealed at least 
a shadow of the mind of Christ. He 
wrote: 
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I dare not ask your very all: 

I only ask a part. 

Bring me—when dancers leave the hall— 

Your aching heart. 

Give other friends your lighted face, 

The laughter of the years: 

I come to crave a greater grace— 

Bring me your tears. 

In his infinite compassion, “God shall 
wipe away all tears,” not only in the life 
to come, as the text implies, but also in 
the here and now. 

Our problem as Christians, yours and 
mine, is to deal triumphantly with our 
tears in the light of our faith. The sum- 
mons “Bring me . . . your aching heart 

. your tears” comes from the heart of 
One who gave “his only begotten Son.” 
The “aching heart” of God speaks to the 
“aching heart” of man with infinite com- 
passion and understanding. 


We ought to begin, then, with the 
cross in our common life, with “the tears 
in things.” Sorrow and grief are among 
life’s inevitables, and we cannot run 
away from them. Like the New Testa- 
ment, we need to admit that grief is an 
inescapable affair and face it. It is not 
wisdom to pretend our grief does not 
exist. It is not heroism to continue on 
as if nothing had happened. When, like 
Jacob, we are “left alone,” we have no 
choice except to face our aloneness and 
come to terms with it, Heroes do not run 
away from life; they live it to the fullest. 
To try to avoid the pain of grief is to find 
temporary relief, only to suffer more 
deeply as the rolling years move on. 
Nothing is settled until it is settled right. 

When Margaret Fuller, one of the 
Boston Transcendentalists, remarked 
pompously, “I accept life,” Emerson re- 
sponded, “By gad, she’d better.” So we 
had better accept life, our grief, and our 
tears, or there can be no healing for us. 
A Methodist bishop understood the truth 
when his three children died in a fire 
that destroyed his home. Crushed by the 
hurt of his bereavement, he wrote in his 
diary, “Nevertheless, I thank Thee, 
Father, for the little ones, while they 
were mine.” Deep though the hurt and 
poignant the anguish, he accepted his 
loss and in so doing transformed it. 


God only knows what loss an anony- 


mous poet had experienced before writ- 
ing: 

Keep me from bitterness. It is so 

easy 

To nurse sharp, bitter thoughts 

each dull, dark hour, 

Against self-pity, Man of Sorrows, 

defend me, ; 

With thy deep sweetness and 

thy gentle power. 
Yes, how easy it is to nurse “bitter 
thoughts” when those who are dearest to 
us slip from our grasp. But in bitterness 
there is no healing and no help. 

In the hour that we face our grief and 
accept it, we discover there are spiritual 
resources able to bear us to triumph. The 
New Testament promises comfort to the 
grief-stricken. Notice the word comfort. 
It comes from two Latin words, con and 
fortis. Literally the combination means 
“strengthened by being with.” So, com- 
fort is not a sentimental affair. It is a re- 
inforcing of the heart with strength and 
courage from the spiritual deeps of life. 
“God shall wipe away all tears” by rein- 
forcing life and bearing it onward. 

Seward Hiltner aptly describes the 
spiritual reinforcing of life in his story 
of a woman of middle years whose son 
was a Nazi prisoner during the Second 
World War. Knowing her honesty and 
her fortitude, Dr. Hiltner asked, “How 
do you feel about it?” She replied, “I’m 
scared to death,” Then she added, para- 
doxically, “But I’m not afraid.” Wisely 
she acknowledged her fear and torment, 
aware that her inner life was deeply 
touched; and yet, she also had found a 
holy of holies in the depths of herself. 
In that inner sanctuary, she was not 
afraid. There she found calmness and 
strength to see her through. 

That is our task: to acknowledge our 
grief and our hurt and yet to have an 
inner holy of holies where we find refuge 
and courage in the comradeship of Jesus 
Christ. There is light for our darkness 
and strength for our weaknesses, for we 
are not alone. As a lovely old Jewish 
hymn has the truth: 

Every tear on earth that flows, 

God the ruler surely knows. 
That is the affirmation of the Christian 
faith, made regnant on a cross. God is 
in the midst of our suffering and grief, 
not to explain it, but to share it. 
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Pray for Conversion of 


Communist Leaders 


« The thought has occurred to me that 
one of the greatest . . . blessings that 
could come to our troubled world would 
be the conversion of the Red Russian and 
Red Chinese leaders to Christianity. . . . 

[Then] we would not need the im- 
mense burden of armaments that we 
now have. There could be a free ex- 
change of the good things of life between 
the nations. 

We know that only God can accom- 
plish this. Maybe if the whole Christian 
world would unite in prayer for that 
result, he might bring it to pass if in 
his infinite wisdom he considers it best. 


—C. P. BarneETT, Sr. 
Berea, Ohio 


Committee Chooses a Church 
For a Child 


« One Sunday several weeks ago I 
preached up in the hills north of Seoul 
at First Corps (U.S.A.) Headquarters 
chapel just outside of Uijongbu. about 
fifteen or twenty miles from the line. 
Afterwards I happened to be talking to 
Pfc. Rubin from Forest Hills, New York, 
who is assistant to the Jewish chaplain. 

“What Church do you belong to?” he 
asked. 

“Presbyterian,” I said. 

“Well,” he said, “vou'll be interested 
in this. A while ago the men in my bar- 
racks adopted a little Korean orphan, 
named Chi Sei. We fed him; we clothed 
him; we even sent him off to school. 
Then the fellows got to thinking that 
wasn’t enough. He ought to have a re- 
ligion. But what religion? We've got four 
Methodists in the barracks, two Baptists, 
one Lutheran, one Congregationalist, 
three Roman Catholics, and two Jews. 
We decided to hold a meeting of the 
whole group and settle the thing demo- 
cratically. After talking it over for two 
hours we took a vote. The result? We 
voted to raise the little fellow as a Pres- 
byterian.” 

“A Presbyterian?” I said, surprised. 
“But there wasn’t a Presbyterian among 
you. And the Protestant chaplain here is 
Evangelical United Brethren.” 

“I know,” he said, “but we figured it 
out pretty carefully. We won't be here 
forever, and some day we'll have to leave 
Chi Sei behind. We don’t want him to 
be abandoned. As near as we can figure 
out, most of the people in Korea seem 
to be Presbyterian, so if he’s Presbvte- 
rian, he ought to have lots of friends.” 

I know that’s not the best reason in 
the world for becoming a Presbyterian. 


But I also know this. Pfc. Rubin is right! 
That new young Presbyterian, Chi S¢ 
is going to have lots of friends. 

I'm thankful that he found big-heartej 
GIs who realized he needed more thay 
food, clothes, and an education. Ty 
thankful also that there in the little tey 
that houses the Uijongbu Presby teria, 
Church he will find friends who will tel 
him the real reasons for becoming 3 
Christian, and if he wishes, a Presbyte. 
rian. The GI’s told me that that tent is 
crowded out every morning at 4:30 with 
Korean Christians at their pre-daw, 
prayers. . . 


—SAMUEL HuGH Morretr 
Presbyterian Mission 
Seoul, Kore 


‘Brave, not Buttery’ 


« It was most helpful and necessary to 
my Christian faith to read the quotation 
by Dr. Paul Calvin Payne from his 
talk to a ministers’ convocation in La 
Angeles (“Precis,” PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
March 3, 1956). In part it read: “We 
have attracted to our churches the timid 
the soft, the unadventurous.” 

For vears I have been labeling such 
church members polite, anemic Presby 
terians. Dr. Payne is more direct, and 
his words are more succinct. I, too, feel 
that “the Church today is paralyzed a 
the moment of its supreme opportunity, 


—EVERETT A. THIELE 
Roslyn Heights, New Yor 


Modern Apostle 


« We want to express our thanks to Miss 
Sara E. Perkins for her wonderful story, 
“Mv 4% Years in a Chinese Communist 
Prison” (P.L., February 18, 1956). Truly 
another chapter of the book of the “Acts 
of the Apostles.”. . . 


—Mrs. Georce W. NyLANDER 
Antrim, New Hampshire 


Correction 


The Sure Victory, by Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, recommended by Dr, Earl F. 
Ziegler in PRESBYTERIAN Lire, March 
17, was published by Fleming H. Revel 
Co., Westwood, New Jersey. Another 
publisher was incorrectly listed. 


The Clearing House 


The Reverend Edward W. Diehl, na 
tional missionary (address, Tok June 
tion, Alaska), needs 150 copies of The 
Hymnal for use in his work along the 
Alaska Highway [see “Pastorate—Alaska 
Highway,” P.L., August 6, 1955]. 
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SHOP TALK 


—~ 


E COVER shows Mrs. M. J. For- 
tier, one of the new members of St. 
Andrew Presbyterian Church, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, worshiping in 
the manse basement, which is serv- 
ing as a sanctuary until the congre- 
gation’s new building is completed. 
One of the six day-by-day residents 
at the St. Andrew manse is Jane 
Parker Huber, the author of Church 
Comes to Us (page 12). Mrs. Huber 
is the daughter of two well-known 
Presbyterians, Dr. Albert G. Parker, 
Jr., president of Church-related 
Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana, 
and author Katharine McAfee 
Parker (Near to the Heart of God). 
In November, 1950, Mrs. Parker 
wrote in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE about 
her experiences as a mother of four 
who believed ardently that her fam- 
ily should go to church every Sun- 
day. And now her daughter, a 
mother of four, writes about what 
it's like to have a church come to 
their family every Sunday. 





Eugene Carson Blake, Conversa- 
tions in Moscow (page 6), is back 
home in the United States for a 
while after three major trips in four 
months. In December Dr. Blake 
went to Greenland to spend Christ- 
mas with the armed forces. In Jan- 
uary he journeyed to Australia for a 
meeting of the World Council of 
Churches’ Executive Committee. 
And last month he returned from 
the Soviet Union. Above he presents 
gifts to two Baltic Protestant leaders 
in Moscow—Archbishop Gustav 
Turs of the Evangelical Church of 
Latvia (left) and Archbishop Yan 
Klivit (right) of the Evangelical 
Church of Estonia. 


Donald L. Hibbard, author of 
Let’s Not Segregate the Aged (page 
10), has recently completed an ex- 
tensive survey of facilities for Amer- 
ica’s older citizens. Dr. Hibbard is 
executive vice-president of the 


Church’s Board of Pensions. 
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By Eugene Carson Blake 


Conversations 


in 


Moseow 


How free are the churches of Russia? What is Chri 


tianity’s role in the heartland of Communism? 


chairman of last month’s American Protestant depute 


tion to the Soviet Union reports on the major asped 


of this historic trip 


Crowds of the curious watch Dr. Blake (right 
foreground) and other members of the American 


deputation as Orthodox churchmen 


take the 


visiting Protestants on tour of a monastery. 


What possible good can come from 
the trip? 

That was the question on my mind as 
the nine Protestant church leaders set 
out from Idlewild Airport on March 9, 
bound for Moscow. 

As Christians we had committed our- 
selves to a church mission of under- 
standing and good will. But were the 
leaders of the churches in the Soviet 
Union sufficiently free from political 
domination to be able to take part in 
Christian conversations with any give 
and take? 

How could we talk to men who pub- 
lished as recently as 1952 outrageous 
and unfounded charges against the gov- 
ernment, people, and churches of the 
United States? 

Was the Russian Orthodox Church, 
after a thousand vears of conditioning 
and orientation to peace, now capable 
of discussing peace in the only context 
in which we were willing to discuss it— 
namely, in association with both free- 
dom and justice? 

These were some of the questions 
which I asked myself as we flew toward 
Moscow 

And now that we have returned, most 


of the questions still are questions; and 
answers come with difficulty. 

It was late afternoon when we arrived 
at the airport in Moscow. The white- 
hatted Metropolitan Nikolai, the head 
of the foreign department of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, representing our host, 
the Patriarch Alexei, awaited us with a 
number of his clergy. 

In the excitement of picture flashes 
by Russian and American press, we 
were warmly greeted by our hosts and 
by a representative of the American am- 
bassador and soon were riding in a cav- 
alcade of Buick-like cars toward the city. 

That we were to be given the full 
red-carpet treatment was evident when 
we found ourselves being taken to the 
Sovietskaya Hotel, which until now has 
been made available to important diplo- 
matic parties and Communist function- 
aries only. 

The risk foreseen of being used for 
propaganda purposes became more real 
to me as we found our every movement 
being followed with movie and still cam- 
eras and our eyes almost permanently 
closed against klieg lights and flash 
bulbs. 

My first impressions, and they were 


favorable, were of the Russian peopk 
We went two evenings to the Bol 
Theater and saw ballet as I have 
seen it. 

The five-tiered galleries and the mai 
floor of the lovely old building 
packed with an enthusiastic and critie 
audience. 

To see Russians enjoying themse 
at a highly artistic performance of thet 
own creation is to abandon forever thal 
stereotype of the Communist Russia 
which is too prevalent in America 
thinking. 

These were human beings of a mixéd 
appearance: a few in uniform, som 
from the country, others more sophist 
cated; but all were one in enjoying & 
performance. 

People live in Russia, people who at 
moved by many of the same things thit 
move us; but with our different bate 
grounds, experiences, and languages, # 
is not easy for us te communicate. 

How difficult it is to understand’ 
illustrated by an incident that oce 
in one of our early conferences with the 
Russian church leaders. 

In one of my letters to the Patriarch, 
written before we came, I had referred 
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9a resolution of the Policy and Strategy 
‘ommittee of the National Council of 

hurches. When that had been trans- 
ated into Russian, it came out, not “Pol- 

and Strategy,” but “Politics and 

Var.” 

It took several minutes of discussion 
9 make clear to our Russian friends that 
ve really did believe in a true separation 
of Church and State, when they had 
rom our own hands the fact that our 
Youncil had a committee on “politics and 
var.” 

But even greater barriers to under- 
standing than language were the basic 
differences in history and experience, 
both political and theological, that di- 
ided us from our cordial Russian hosts. 

To discuss “peace” with Russian 
‘hurchmen is to move in the shadows of 
ncertainty. 

All around are the dark reminders of 
recent history. But Christianity abides 
with hope. It cannot close its eyes to 
reality; neither can it close its heart with 
cynicism and hopelessness. 

The “defense of peace” was the Rus- 
sian expression for the first subject they 
wished to discuss with us. 

After having been formally received 
by the Patriarch Alexei, we began our 
conversations with the Russian Orthodox 
Church on this subject which we knew 


to be central to their interest in our 
coming. 

We had expected that all the subjects 
on our agreed agenda would be dis- 
cussed with the full conference of rep- 
resentatives of the several churches of 
the Soviet Union. We saw no reason to 
insist upon this, however, when we 
found that the first day’s session had 
been arranged for conversations with the 
Orthodox Church by itself, 

To our further surprise, when we ar- 
rived at the Patriarchate for the first for- 
mal session of our conversations, we 
found that Metropolitan Nikolai was 
alone, and wished by himself to repre- 
sent his church in discussing peace. 

After we had protested that it was 
one-sided and unfair to discuss a contro- 
versial subject with teams of nine on one 
side and one on the other, it seemed 
best nevertheless to proceed as the Met- 
ropolitan wished. And in view of the 
sharpness and frankness of the ex- 
changes, particularly from our side, | 
thought later that it may have been bet- 
ter after all. We might not have been 
able to be quite so frank in our criticisms 
of the World Council for Peace and the 
Stockholm Peace Appeal (in which the 
Metropolitan himself had played the 
leading ecclesiastical role) if there had 
been others present to hear us. 


Dr. Walter Van Kirk, secretary of 
the National Council’s Department of 
International Affairs, presented a formal 
paper outlining the position that our 
churches have taken in the matter of 
peace over the past several years. 

His paper was not argumentative but 
clear and concise. The Metropolitan, 
hearing it for the first time, accepted it 
in general but wished for some time to 
examine it before making a formal reply. 
Then began the discussion. 

In response to the Metropolitan’s im- 
plication that our churches and people 
should have joined in the World Coun- 
cil for Peace and the Stockholm Peace 
Appeal, our delegation began to make 
it clear why we had not and would not. 

The reasons given were several: 

(1) The World Council for Peace 
had faithfully followed the Russian and 
Communist political line. 

(2) False statements about the 
United States, its government, its people, 
and its churches had been made by ec- 
clesiastical leaders of the World Peace 
conference. (We had in our hands such 
statements, including some spoken by 
Nikolai himself.) These contained 
charges of germ warfare and other atroc- 
ities and also took it for granted that the 
United States was the aggressor in 
Korea. (Continued) 


Russian Orthodox Metropolitan Nikolai (in white headdress) discusses interpretation of word peace with American team 
a first of the Moscow discussions. At this meeting, U.S. churchmen made clear their opposition to Soviet “peace” line. 
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‘Despite many misgivings and many puzzling aspects about the status of the Russ 


churches, they are opposing one of Communism’s deep and unfulfilled aspiratio 


to demolish belief in God throughout the land.” 


(3) The people in the West who had 
joined in the World Peace conference 
had not been truly representative of the 
churches or nations. No leaders of our 
churches who had any following had 
participated. 

In view of the fact that we did not 
know how free the Metropolitan might 
be to retract his statements even if he 
wanted to, we did not push him beyond 
the point of making it very clear that if 
American and Russian churches were to 
work together for peace, it would have 
to be on a very different basis from that 
of the Communist-dominated World 
Peace conference. 

The position of the Metropolitan was 
that we were now in a new day. He 


hoped we would forget the past, as that . 


was all over. “We are all standing now 
on a Christian ground,” he said. 

In view of the continuing and trou- 
bling coincidence between the line of 
Soviet policy and that of the Orthodox 
Church as represented by Metropolitan 
Nikolai, we raised the question as to 
what would happen to this common 
“Christian ground” if and when Soviet 
foreign policy returned to its former vi- 
tuperation and to vilification of the 
United States. 

The unsatisfactory answer received 
was that this would not happen. 


Here then was our dilemma on the 
subject of peace. Short of any assurance 
that the churches of Russia either could 
or would resist a shift of Soviet foreign 
policy, it would appear that the only re- 
sult of any common effort for peace on 
the part of American and Russian 
churches would be to put the American 
churches in the position of being used 
by the Soviet Union for its political pol- 
icy and propaganda, only to be dropped 
at any moment when they would be no 
longer useful. 

But look at the other horn of the 
dilemma. It is clear that, since Khrush- 
chev’s November 10, 1954, decree out- 
lining the new Communist party line on 
religion, the churches in Soviet Russia 
are going to be free to establish ecclesi- 
astical ties with other churches in the 
East and West. If the churches in the 
West are unwilling to give or to respond 
to gestures of friendship, they are false 
to their own conviction that one ought 
to love even his enemies. 

Furthermore, such reluctance would 
forfeit the chance of Western churches 
to help the Russian churches resist the 
more subtle and perhaps more effective 
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propaganda attack against religion 
which, according to Khrushchev’s 1954 
decree, is to be waged to the death of 
religion and to the triumph of atheistic, 
dialectic, Marxist-Leninist materialism. 

Carefully considering the risks in- 
volved and having no illusions, it seemed 
clear to the delegation of American 
churchmen that our only choice was to 
respond to every friendly gesture, to 
continue to make our own moral, spir- 
itual, and political convictions clear, 
thus being true to our own Christian 
convictions and possibly making more 
contribution to some just and peaceful 
relationship with the Soviet Union. That, 
of course, must be the goal of all 
thoughtful people in the age of the hy- 
drogen bomb. 

So the American delegation agreed to 
a communique at the end of our con- 
ference which reads in part: 

“These conversations took place in a 
spirit of Christian mutual understanding 
and were of friendly and sincere char- 
acter. As a result of the exchange of 
opinion, there was expressed a firm de- 
sire to develop contact by means of 
visits to each country by church delega- 
tions, and also [by] the exchange of lit- 
erature on theological science and 
church history; by increasing acquaint- 
ance with the doctrinal system and moral 
theology of the churches, and by close 
common work on the current question of 
modern times—the maintenance of peace 
in all the world, with the conviction that 
all of these means will facilitate the 
cause of drawing together and of the 
friendship between our people.” 

This communique must be read in the 
light, moreover, of the original state- 
ment made by the deputation, setting 
forth the position of our churches on 
peace, together with a further series of 
notes also read into the record which 
clearly preclude any collaboration with 
Russian churches in supporting the 
Soviet foreign policy. 


Some of the latter points were, for 
example: 

1. Peace cannot be achieved apart 
from justice, human rights, and funda- 
mental freedoms. 

2. The question of the reduction and 
abolition of atomic weapons cannot be 
separated from the question of effective 
inspection and control. Atomic weapons 
cannot be dealt with in isolation from 
other armament. 

3. With regard to subject and colo- 
nial peoples, the goal of independence 


and freedom is best reached through 
processes of law and order and by a 
tem of free elections under internat 
control. 

Although in conversations on 
the language of the Russian chu 
may be expected to contain clear ed 
of Bulganin and Khrushchev, it is eq 
ly true that our position in these mi 
is formed in part at least by the 
and principles of United States f 
policy. 

The real issue with regard to the 
of conversations, delegations, and ¢ 
mon work toward peace with the 
churches is the same issue faced bv 
ident Eisenhower at the summit 
ence in Geneva. 

It was clear at Geneva that the 
sians would use the meeting for t& 
own propaganda purposes. I have 
doubt that our visit to Russia and 
Russian churchmen’s return visit 
our cooperation will be used for Se 
purposes in the satellite countries a 
elsewhere. 

But we believe there is no reason 
suppose that their propaganda will} 
more effective than ours. If we beha 
cynically and without hope, in this sik 
ation we will be rightly charged wil 
being faithless and hopeless. There i 
no position worse in which a Christia 
church can find itself. 


Our faith in God compels us to belie 
that the only right way to treat peopl 
is to deal with them honestly and wil 
generosity. There is even a Biblical ted 
which counsels us to be harmless ¥ 
doves even though wise as serpents. 

Are the churches in the Soviet Unie 
really able to oppose the governmerl 
and party on anything? The answer 
this question is a clear “yes.” 

Tne churches do stand for faith i 
God as opposed to the atheistic materia! 
ism of the Communist party and th 
Soviet government’s educational policy 

After many years of direct ricicuk 
and persecution of this faith, it stil 
stands; and the Communist party ha 
been moved to withdraw tactically from 
head-on methods of attack. 

Since the Russian church leaders 
vealed themselves to be shrewd enough 
in their dealings with us, there is 
reason to suppose they are—or have beet 
—less than shrewd in dealings with th 
Communist government. 

Despite many misgivings and malty 
puzzling aspects about the status of the 
Russian churches, they are opposing one 
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cl wilfof Communism’s deep and unfulfilled 
here m@aspirations—to demolish belief in God 
wistiagg throughout the land. 

Whatever else is to be said in 
this struggle, Christianity everywhere 
has common cause with the Russian 
churches. It may be the lone force that 















believe 
peop 


d witifultimately changes the course of totali- 
‘al ted tarian Communism. 

less But the picture is a clouded one. Even 
nts, [Rafter we had presented the picture of 


Unio the separation of Church and State in 
nmenig the United States and the free enterprise 
in religion that we enjoy and had heard 
them speak of their separation of Church 
ith inffand State and of their freedom within 
teria ff the limits of their laws, we still were 
‘| thf unable to give a simple answer to the 
voliey.# Question, “How free are the Russian 
dicuk churches?” 
t stil’ Khrushchev’s decree of November 10, 
y haf 1954, almost completely ignored by the 
-fronff American press and public, lays down 
the present policy of the Communist 
rs te Party toward religion, This line appears 
ough ‘0 be part of the repudiation of Stalinism 
is noi that is noted generally in the present 
beef Russian scene. 
h theif Here as elsewhere there is no turning 
back by the party from the avowed Com- 
many @ “Unist purpose which in this case is ulti- 
f the Mately to destroy religion in favor of 
x one theistic materialism. The November 
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1954 decree boldly says as much. 

But the mistakes of the tactics former- 
ly used against the churches, their mem- 
bers, and priests are defined and ad- 
mitted. 

All party units are now warned 
against attacking believers or their 
clergymen. It is forbidden to wound re- 
ligious sensibilities. Crude attacks against 
religion must be avoided. There must be 
no disabilities put upon the children of 
believers. 

Rather it is confidently claimed by the 
Communist party that in the long run 
it can eliminate religion and its churches 
by monopolizing the education of youth 
except for a limited amount allowed in 
homes or in general church services. 
This education by the state is to be scien- 
tifically materialistic and thus lead to a 
practical atheism. The school program 
is to be assisted by the party youth of the 
Young Pioneers and Comsomol. This is 
all carefully planned to stress the scien- 
tific, materialistic explanation of life, 
thus undermining the hold of religious 
faith which is held to be in conflict with 
science. 

It is only against the background of 
this present antichurch tactic of the 
party that one can begin to answer the 
question of the freedom of the churches 
in the Soviet Union. 


LE 





Dr. Paul Anderson of New York, associate general secretary of International Committee of YMCA’s and only deputation mem- 
her who spoke Russian, presents Russian Orthodox Patriarch Alexei (center) with engraved silver bowl as token of appreciation 
from National Council of Churches. At right is Metropolitan Nikolai, who, as church’s second in command, led discussions 
ith American Protestants. At far left and far right are the ever-present batteries of klieg lights for Soviet photographers. 


The answers to our questions as to 
relation of Church and State, no matter 
to whom addressed, were depressingly 
uniform—expressed in almost the same 
words—whether spoken by Orthodox, 
Baptist, Lutheran, or Communist off- 
cials. 

The answers went like this: 

“There is complete separation of 
Church and State in the Soviet Union. 
This means noninterference by the State 
in the affairs of the Church and noninter- 
ference by the Church in the affairs of 
the State. The Church is wholly sup- 
ported by the gifts of its worshipers (and 
the candles sold by the Orthodox). The 
State facilitates the acquiring of mate- 
rial for repairs and rehabilitation which 
the Church must pay for but at regular 
government prices as any other organi- 
zation. There is no civil disability suf- 
fered by believers.” 

It is when the definition of the spheres 
of Church and State is made that the 
difference between American church 
freedom and Soviet church freedom 
appears. 

Churches in the Soviet Union cannot 
educate except in sermons and in theo- 
logical seminaries and academies unless 
occasional visits to the homes by minis- 
ters or priests is considered an educa- 

(Continued on page 28 
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LETS NOT 
SEGREGATE 
THE AGED 


“Although we may expect to slow down physically, we 


can continue to grow mentally and spiritually up to 


the very end,’’ writes the author. Aged persons, he 


argues, should remain a part of the community. 


By DONALD L. HIBBARD 


In attempting to formulate a plan for 
the housing of retired ministers, the 
Board of Pensions found that it first 
needed to study the general problem of 
housing for the aged. The careful, thor- 
ough study of the problem made by per- 
sonnel of the Board would qualify them 
as experts, though they disclaim any 
such designation. First they combed the 
literature, both books and magazines; 
then they solicited opinions as to the 
best housing facilities in the United 
States from state and federal authorities, 
social workers, church groups, and fra- 
ternal orders. This was followed by per- 
sonal inspection of all the recommended 
“best” homes (sixty altogether) during 
the year 1955. These observations were 
supplemented by inspections of homes 
in Britain and on the European conti- 
nent. 

—THE EDITORS 


ost people expect to “die sick” 
rather than “die well.” Most of 
us expect to reach a peak and 
then “slide downhill.” Our picture of 
this “downhill path” seems to include 
a slackening of our mental facilities, re- 
current illnesses, then a long term sick- 
ness, followed by disability (many peo- 
ple consider themselves disabled when 
they lose their driver's licenses); and 
one pictures a period of senility, confine- 
ment to bed, and finally the transfer to 
life. Since such concepts are 
wrong, thev need to be corrected before 
any sensible plan can be developed for 
the housing of elderly persons. 
Statistically, the odds are much great- 
er (over nine to one), that we will “die 
well” rather than “die sick” after long 
illnesses. Although we may expect to 


a new 
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slow down physically, we can continue 
to grow mentally and spiritually up to 
the very end. On this factual and more 
optimistic basis, constructive planning 
for retirement can be done sensibly, and 
the program evolved will correspond 
with the realities of life. 

The most difficult social problem of 
this age in all civilized countries is the 
care of older persons. The problem is 
complicated because each individual's 
personality and his right to*live his own 
life should be respected, while at the 
same time it seems necessary to “group 
the infirmities” in order to provide ap- 
propriate care at reasonable cost. This 
conflict between organized social effi- 
ciencv and individual freedom is the 
cause of much confused thinking among 
those who are attempting to solve the 
problem of housing for the elderly in any 
community. 

Many different solutions have been 
tried in the older countries of Europe. 
In proportion to the number of older 
persons in the population, Denmark has 
about sixteen times as many “homes for 
the aged” as there are in the United 
States, and these homes have been a 
part of the country’s social planning for 
half a century. The Old People’s Town 
in the center of Copenhagen is an ex- 
cellent example of a good old people’s 
home where 1,500 persons are housed 
in a community of buildings covering a 
substantial area. The guests are given 
complete freedom to go and come as 
they wish; they have plenty of good en- 
tertainment; each guest is given some 
“spending money’; there are splen- 
did workshops and opportunities to 
garden; newspapers and libraries are 
provided for reading; and full medical 
care is given without cost. Special efforts 





are made to respect the personality « 
each guest—each has his own room, ar 
his name (rather than a number) j 
placed on the door. Despite all of 
thoughtful care and comfort, despite th 
opportunity for activities and the home’ 
excellent location, virtually no older pe 
son wants to enter the home. Since thi 
home has been in operation for many 
vears and is in a country where social 
zation is accepted more readily than ig 
the United States, it appears that segre! 
gation of the aged into larger groups i 
not the best solution, even though it 
theoretically the most efficient way te 
provide proper physical care. 

If persons are to be encouraged to 
live normal and independent lives it 
their own dwellings as long as possible, 
the solution to the housing problem wil 
be different. It will require the pro 
vision of appropriate low-cost house 
keeping units for older persons. The 
availability of such housing will often 
prevent the onset of many crippling and 
disabling diseases which some _ peopk 
erroneously believe to be among the nec 
essary and almost inevitable horrors 
old age. This new approach is now being 
put into practice by several Europeat 
countries, and appears to be the best 
solution vet evolved. 

Ideally, the elderly should not be seg 
regated from younger people, for older 
persons receive great pleasure and cott- 
fort from contact with the young, pr 
vided it is neither too close nor too pre 
longed. Age is not a peculiarity in itself, 
and the aim should be to keep old and 
young together in a balanced communitt 
—each living independently and _ being 
mutually helpful. 

On this basis of studies made in the 
past two years and insights obtained by 
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sonal interviews with experienced 
pperintendents of many of the better 
bmes in the United States and in 
urope, the following condensed sum- 

vy may be helpful to those who are 
bncerned about housing for the elderly. 


eralizations 


l. Older persons should care for 
hemselves in separate households as 
ng as possible. Only when they are 
able to care adequately for themselves 
ould they enter a “home for the aged.” 
2. The three-generation household 
arents, children, and grandparents) is 
cially desirable. Some contemporary 
ditions, however—inadequate space 
the home, personality conflicts, health 
actors, frequent changes of residence— 
ay make such households impractical. 
here the situation is or becomes un- 
sirable, other housing facilities for the 
andparents should be made available 
fore it affects the health of the mother 
t strains a family relationship to the 
reaking point. 

3. The decision as to when older 
sons are no longer- able to care for 
hemselves should be made by someone 
ther than their children. The attitude 
folder persons to residence in a home 
t the aged will, to a large extent, de- 
eine their happiness and longevity 
such larger family units, and it can 
ten best be established by counselling 
om outside the immediate family 
itcle, 

4. Individual homes or housekeeping 
mits designed for elderly persons 
ould normally be within walking dis- 
ance of stores and churches. Such a 
ation is of primary importance. Sec- 
darily, the location should be near 
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public transportation and recreational 
areas. 

5. Homes should be located in cities 
or in towns—not in the country. Poor 
locations often involve many indirect 
costs, and in addition, such locations 
often make it impossible to obtain com- 
petent staff and maintain their morale. 


Clusters of Homes 


6. The aged should not be segregated 
into large communities of older persons. 
Ideally, in the larger centers of popula- 
tion there should be clusters of homes in 
different communities—normally fifteen 
to thirty housekeeping apartments or 
houses for older persons in each cluster. 

7. It is preferable that residents in 
such homes participate in community 
activities outside their homes. Therefore, 
no central recreational building should 
be built for the residents in these clusters 
of homes if the homes are properly 
located. 

8. Because the cost of new construc- 
tion is high, it is usually necessary to 
reduce the size of the living quarters 
if capital investment is to be held within 
reasonable limits. However, it would be 
unwise to reduce the living areas for full 
housekeeping units to less than 300-350 
square feet for a single person and 400- 
450 square feet for a couple. 

9. A nursing home should be near a 
cluster of homes for older people, but 
it should normally be under separate 
management. 


Congregate-Type Homes 


10. Congregate-type homes (these 
are homes in which each guest has his 
own room, but all eat together) should 


house about fifty older persons for effi- 
cient operation. The cost per guest is 
usually not reduced by increasing the 
size of the institution until accom- 
modations are provided for approxi- 
mately 300. Large units or institutions 
are not advisable under normal con- 
ditions. 

11. Residents in old people’s homes 
should be kept busy doing some work 
for others as well as for themselves. Al- 
though this is very difficult to arrange, 
such work is worth much more than the 
extra effort and expense required. 

12. If persons are not allowed en- 
trance to congregate homes for the aged 
until it is necessary, one may expect 
from 35 to 65 per cent of the residents 
to be indisposed (i.e., stay in bed) on 
any one day. Facilities should be de- 
signed with this in mind. 

13. In the congregate-type home, 
most rooms should be designed for 
single occupancy. Only a few double 
rooms—perhaps one in ten—should be 
included for couples or sisters. This is 
true also of sick bays or infirmaries— 
i.e., single rooms should be normally 
built rather than wards. 


The two basic premises from which 
the above generalizations were derived 
are: 1. Encourage older people to be 
independent and to care for themselves 
in their own households; and 2. Do not 
force normal older people to live together 
in large institutional groups. 

It would be unfortunate if we, as a 
nation, were not willing to learn from 
the mistakes of others. In this one field 
of housing for the elderly there are fac- 
tors which are more important than 
efficiency—for housing does influence 
character and personality. 
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Here is our basement “sanctuary,” filled even to the front for Palm Sunday. Setting up chairs Saturday, 
Bill and the children use a yardstick to keep 32 inches between rows, what they consider “minimum knee space.” 


CHURCH COMES 
TO US 


Wherein a manse doubles as a nursery 
for four children (one newborn) and as 
a Sunday school-sanctuary for a con- 


gregation (also newborn) 


By JANE PARKER HUBER 


Photographs by Cart G. Karscu 


Some Sunday morning at nine, when you are in the midst 
of the hustle and bustle of getting yourself and your family 
ready to go to church, pause a moment to consider what 
it would be like to have church coming to you in your own 
home. This has been our experience for the past several 
months, and we have thoroughly enjoyed it. Of course, 
when the day comes to move worship services from the 
manse into our fine new brick church, it will be a great day 
indeed. I will heave a sigh of relief, knowing that my Sun- 
days of having coat racks in the kitchen, a canvas cover on 
the living room carpet, and our piano in the garage are 
over. But it has been fun. 

Many new churches begin this way nowadays, off to a 
fine start thanks in large part to you, through the Board of 
National Missions. Ours is not a unique story. Perhaps the 
key word in these early months of St. Andrew Presbyterian 
Church (Indianapolis) would be enthusiasm. What else 
could bring families to church in a very plain basement room 
with a noble but aged parlor organ, a borrowed pulpit, fold- 
ing metal chairs (quite unpadded )—Oh, I could go on indef- 
nitely. What else would endear a junior department to a 
not-too-warm garage with a freezer in one corner, a moun- 
tain of family oddities in another, the trash can in another, 
and tools in the other? What but enthusiasm could crowd 
the primary children into a room literally filled with two 
huge tables? Two bedrooms are also “enthusiastically” filled 
—one with four- and five-vear olds, the other with chil- 
dren three years old and younger. (Here I hope all church- 
school teachers will breathe a praver of thanksgiving for 
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not having to cope with boys and girls of kindergarten age 
ina small bedroom furnished with bunk beds, two dressers, 
and a desk, as well as the tables and chairs involved in the 
class set-up. ) 

Iam sure I have heard “How do you do it?” at least 
me hundred times this winter. Every time it boosts my 
morale sky high. It is something of a science, evolved over 
weeks of trial and error. There are a few tricks of the trade 
-chief of which is to have in your church a family willing 
to take all your own walking and/or crawling children away 
during the second period of church and church school. We 
have duplicate sessions at 9:30 and 11:00 o'clock. Repeti- 
tion of whole Sunday-school lessons, one on the heels of the 
other, would not exactly enchant our offspring. This Sun- 
(ay-morning science requires, above all, learning what 
must be done and what can be left undone. By this time 
we have worked it out so that our “Day of Rest and Glad- 
ness” doesn't really have to begin unti] 6:45 a.m. Actually 
the only reason it has to be this early is that I have the 
kind of hair that looks better when just washed, so I 
quickly do that (barring unforeseen circumstances) as one 
of the necessities of Sunday Morning Procedure. The secret 
is, obviously, to leave nothing till Sunday that can be done 
before. The Sunday-morning list, done in any convenient 
oder is this: 

Wash my hair. 

Get dressed. 

Feed the baby and the rest of the family. 

Clean up the kitchen (which is to say, get things out 
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Signs are everywhere, pointing the route to the basement and to classrooms in our children’s bedrooms, 
he living room, the garage. Crowding has created some confusion, but also a warm spirit of cooperation. 


of sight). 

Dress the children (this was no winter to have four pre- 
schoolers, but they are wonderful and without them we 
would have almost no fun). 

Blow noses. 

Comb hair. 

Put up the coat rack in the kitchen (this is an iron pipe 
extending from one cabinet to another over the kitchen 
table, so we prefer not to have it up while we are eating). 

Set up tables and chairs in the nursery and kindergarten 
rooms (the children do this, and what a help it is). 

Make beds (putting ladder on top bunk to remove temp- 
tation from kindergarten climbers). 

Clear coat hooks in the back hall for kindergarten coats 
and hats. 

Put graham crackers in the nursery (no sooner, for 
obvious reasons, in a family with ages six, four-an-a-half, 
and two represented). 

Do a quick trip around with a dust cloth if there’s the 
time and the need. 

Help children fill their offering envelopes (if done sooner 
it might end up in their piggy banks). 

Take flowers down to the basement. 

Turn off the water pump (it’s by the pulpit and makes 
noise ). 

Arrange the church guest book and pen. 

Turn down the thermostat (just before people arrive). 

Look hopelessly at the desk which seems cluttered no 
matter what gestures are made to improve its appearance. 
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“Helping” Daddy stretch canvas over living: 
is Saturday-night task for Lonny, Mary, 





This winter I’ve often remarked: “I’m the only woman 
I know who puts on a hat to go to her own basement.” 


Everything that doesn’t go anywhere else I pik 
in the back bathroom shower and close the curtail 
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Bill likes to review his sermon a few minutes before the service begins. He can't use his study; it's 
filled with a primary class. The only place of comparative quiet is by a basement window at the rear. 


Put everything that doesn’t go anywhere else in the back 
bathroom shower and close shower curtain. 

It is now nine o'clock, and believe it or not, we're all 
ready, except that I have to finish dressing; and we all 
hope the baby goes to sleep before the people start to come. 
The organist for the first service and the first set of church- 
school teachers arrive. The greeters for the front door come, 
sometimes wondering what to say and always wondering 
if they'll be able to tell newcomers from oldtimers. I like 
to be free enough by 9:15 to stand near the front door 
to see people as they come. I get acquainted this way, and 
too, 1 am handy if the kindergarten needs scissors (prob- 
ably transplanted by Lonny, our four-and-a-half-year-old 
cutting fiend), or if I forgot the graham crackers. 

One of my favorite lines this year has been this: “I am 
the only woman I know who puts on a hat to go to her 
own basement.” And, as the last people arrive, I do just 
that, joining the others for the first service. One time I 
had to take a footstool to sit on so I could stay near enough 
to the stairs to leave if I should happen to hear the baby 
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Although our congregation is diverse in denominational 
background, they have quickly learned the fine Presbyterian 
art of leaving the front pews to be filled last. 

The service is simple and fairly brief. Brevity’s purpose 
is twofold: 1) to ease the traffic between services, letting 
one set of cars out before another starts arriving in force, 
and 2) to shorten the church-school sessions because of 
overcrowding, limited facilities, and teachers’ nerves. 

There are many interesting sidelines to having church 
in a basement. For one thing, in our home the basement 
is the primary place for general storage. For those who 
sit in the rear chairs a few distractions present themselves 
—extra bedsprings, miscellaneous canned goods, empty jars, 
a doll house, a toy barn, a child’s-size kitchen cabinet, 
a roaster, a canner, two tricycles, and two bicycles. As 
a literature table at the back of the sanctuary, we use a 
chest of drawers purchased during seminary years for twelve 
dollars at a Salvation Army outlet. Each of the rubber 
treads on the stairs to the basement has fifty-nine cents 
marked boldly in black crayon—somehow I never think 
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CHURCH 
COMES TO US 


to deal with this until] I am on my way up from church. 
People who sit near the front of the sanctuary can see 
through the door into the second basement room—used for 
laundry, mimeographing, isolated typing and studying, and 
the furnace. Since there is no covering over the door, some 
lesser distractions are visible—a large box of All (we tried 
to choose an appropriately named detergent!), a bottle 
of bleach, the water heater, the washer and dryer. We 
trust no one peeks any farther to see the litter resulting 
from Saturday’s mimeographing of the bulletin. 

I had been too preoccupied with moving and getting 
settled to think about decorating the basement. But on the 
Saturday before our first services, I found Bill thumbtacking 
our discarded living room drapes up to the rafters so 
they would hide the water pump and tank, the rust removal 
unit and the dehumidifier (no “dry” sermons in our home). 
The six drapes didn’t quite reach across the room, but they 
shut out the glare from the windows, covered the worst 
spots, and provided a softer background than concrete 
blocks. We now have a white cardboard chancel with green 
trim, brighter, .neater, and somewhat less “busy” than seven- 
teen-vear-old floral drapes (inherited from my childhood 
home). 

How often we have been grateful for the six-foot-strip 
of canvas covering the main lines of traffic on the living 
room rug of a Sunday morning! The muddiest Sundays 
have always come after the week we had the canvas 
cleaned. And we have learned other things about rugs be- 
sides the fact that 275 people track in dirt for rugs to catch. 
The first Sunday there was no rug in the nursery classroom, 
our two-year-old Mary’s bedroom. As it happens this room 
is above and just a little to the side of the pulpit. Every 
dropped block, every slight footstep (and there were plentv 
of both!) banged down on the floor like lead. After the 
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Ten-pound sack of potatoes (upper right) anchors sag- 
ging coat rack that stretches between kitchen cabinets. 
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first few minutes of thinking the children and their toys 
coming down on the heads immediately below, the cong, 
gation could stop wincing. By the following Sunday 
found an old rug to deaden the sound. Some of the noisi 
tovs have had to be removed. Spinning tops are not { 
nurseries above pulpits, nor are toy vacuum cleaners 
rocking horses. : 

We have learned a lot about coat racks, too. The ix 
pipe that serves this purpose in the kitchen doesn’t qui 
reach from one cabinet to the other. First we used a bro 
to bridge the gap—with ten pounds of potatoes on the brug 
end to hold it in place. (This is the first time I’ve ever hai 
to be sure to have at least ten pounds of potatoes on han 
regardless of how many mouths there were to feed.) 
the winter got colder, we noticed quite a sag on the brog 
handle until one Sunday we were sure the breaking poin 
had been reached. The rack survived until the coats wer 
all removed, but the next Sunday we replaced the brow 
with another length of pipe. Even with two pipes instead 
of a pipe and a broom, we now have a delicately curving 
rack on cold mornings, but winter is almost over and spri 
coats are lighter. Time takes care of many things. 

We have loved this winter of having church come ty 
us. It will be the source of many memories and much wo 
der. “How do we do it?” will change to “How did we doit 
Will we forget the huge boxes of crayons spilled at 9:15 
on a Sunday morning, or the week end we had to take th 
children to visit grandparents so they wouldn’t contaminat 
the church school with their eye infection? (Until that 
moment Bill and I had had friendly family arguments about 
which would get out, the church or the family: “He: Wha 
will you do with the children if they get sick? She: What 
will vou do with the church?) After the week end of th 
eve infection, we knew without a doubt that the churd 
came first, for we farmed the children out to grandma 
Will we forget dust and fingerprints, muddy parking ané 
gravel-ruined shoes? Will we remember unplugging the 
freezer every Sunday morning so the combination of lights 
three electric heaters, and the freezer wouldn't blow i 
fuse? Will we remember the problem of where to put: 
baby buggy and a playpen? Surely we will never forge 
all the paper there is to burn when the manse is also the 
church! We must not forget the old parlor organ that cos 
more to repair than to buy, and how we recorded the music 
during the first service to play back for the second service 
for the few Sundays before we found a second organist 
(Those were Sundays when Bill was technician as well a 
janitor, pastor, and preacher.) And I, at least, will nemen- 
ber the Sunday morning soon after the baby and I came 
home from the hospital when she bellowed all the time 
I was rushing around doing the last-minute things, and 
how by some miracle she turned it off at 9:15 and slept 
until everyone had left after the second service. No matte 
how our little Laura behaves all the rest of the week, she 
seems to understand how important it is to act like a lady 
on Sunday mornings between 9:15 and noon. 

Some people have told me I have a right to a nervous 
breakdown when all this is over, but I don’t think I'll take 
the time. I wouldn’t want to miss any of the excitement 0 
moving into the church. We moved here in July, got settled 
in August, started services in September, were officially 
organized as St. Andrew Presbyterian Church in October, 
had our fourth baby (first for the congregation) in Novem 
ber, celebrated our first Church Family Night in December, 
shovelled our way through January, were installed in Feb- 
ruary, were blown into March, aad so it goes. We have 
learned to pray, work, sing, laugh with new friends. A new 
church has become part of the world-wide Church. It has 
been a hectic, and yet holy, experience. As our Janet said 
the other day, “God must really love us to come to church 
in our house.” 
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In office in their home, Sam and Virginia Gist spend hours answering their voluminous correspondence. Gists’ Pomona, 
California, home is “national headquarters” for Presbyterian Mariners. From it go bulletins to more than 1,140 chapters. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Mariner 
With their hands at the helm, Sam and Virginia Gist have done 


much to set the course for the National Presbyterian Mariners 


By Herman J. Sweet and J. C. WYNN 
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Sam Gist’s glasses can’t be altogether 
necessary. Whenever he reads, he slides 
them up to his forehead and looks at the 
page unaided. This is his habit many 
an evening as he sits and reads aloud to 
his wife, Virginia, while she knits. It is 
characteristic of Sam and Virginia Gist 
to do things together. It has been that 
way for a long time now. 

Together, as young parents with two 
children, they came to California in 
1929. It had been a hard winter back 
in West Virginia—one of those bleak, 
frigid years when the car would start 
only if boiling water was poured on the 
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radiator. It had been a hard year for 
farming, too, just on the eve of the De- 
pression; and Sam’s timber-cutting had 
returned a financial loss. The Gists had 
packed up their possessions and motored 
across the nation to California to begin 
again. 

Together they became members of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Pomona; 
and there, during the pastorate of a 
young minister by the name of Louis H. 
Evans, the Gists joined the Mariners, a 
new club for married couples. Dr. Evans 
went on to other pastorates, and is now 
associate general secretary of the Board 


of National Missions. The Gists stayed 
on in Pomona, and have been Mariners 
ever since. In fact, they have been large- 
lv responsible for the organization's 
remarkable growth. 

The National Presbyterian Mariners, 
as the association is now called, has 
more than 1,140 local chapters and 
stretches across thirty states, Ever since 
Sam and Virginia Gist became members 
of the club in Pomona, they have been 
giving unstintingly of their time and de- 
votion. Almost at once they began visit- 
ing other churches to help Mariners’ 
groups get started. The couple's corre- 
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MR. AND MRS. 
MARINER 


spondence grew as requests for informa- 
tion came pouring in from all parts of 
this country, and occasionally even from 
abroad. As Sam and Virginia tried to 
keep up with the mail, they found them- 
selves giving more and more time to the 
movement. In 1940 the Mariners official- 
ly recognized the Gists for what they 
already were: the National Executives. 
Still proud possessors of the title, Sam 
and Virginia draw no salary and have 
outfitted in their home an office for the 
organization. 

As the Mariner program burgeoned, 
it grew closer to the Church. Today it 
is affiliated with the Board of Christian 
Education as a facet of adult work. This 
firm loyalty to the Church was not acci- 
dental, however. Because of the guid- 
ance and exemplary churchmanship of 
Virginia and Sam, this lively spirited 
young movement has become a part of 
the Church instead of apart from it. 

The mainstay of the National Presby- 
terian Mariners has been its accent on 
Christian family life. A clue to the “why” 
of this emphasis may be found in the 
big stucco house on Pomona’s East. Jef- 
ferson Street, which is home to the Gists 
and their now-scattered children. It is 
also a second home for countless friends, 
for the Gists are given to hospitality in 
the New Testament sense. On the wall 
of a guest bedroom hangs a sampler with 
the legend: 


Seek Home for Rest 
For Home Is Best. 


And it is a restful atmosphere. From 
the peach and lemon trees in the spa- 
cious yard to the book-lined sun porch, 
the whole place quietly speaks of wel- 
come. 

When the children were growing up, 
there was always open house for their 
friends; many of Pomona’s young mar- 
rieds today speak warmly of the good 
times they have known at the Gists. 
Now all three children are married and 
living elsewhere. Son Dick and his wife, 
Alison, live at San Diego, where he 
serves as a district administrator of the 
California Youth Authority. Their two 
youngsters, Chris and Vicki, are the 
appealing subjects of a series of photo- 
graphs Virginia Gist carries in a small 
leather album, entitled “Our Grandchil- 
dren.” Of course, it takes no persuasion 
at all for her to open the folder and ex- 
hibit the pictures. 

The album has room for still more 
photos to be added in time. A daughter, 
Ann, is now the wife of Burt Levin; the 
young couple lives in Hawthorne, Cali- 
fornia, where Mr. Levin works as an 
engineer with Hughes Aircraft. Another 
daughter, Virginia, is Mrs. Porter Hol- 
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man. She is employed as a market an- 
alyst for Dun and Bradstreet in New 
York, and her husband is enrolled as a 
graduate student. 

For visits of grandchildren and other 
youngsters, the Gists almost always keep 
a pair of baby beds ready. The position 
of the Gists’ furniture, even the baby 
beds, has an ever-tentative status. Since 
the close of World War II, Sam has 
owned a store that sells all types of 
household and office furniture. His busi- 
ness specializes in a rental service, cater- 
ing to the needs of large meetings and 
receptions, as well as strained house- 
holders who have too many sudden 
guests. More than once Virginia has re- 
turned to find that the lawn furniture 
has been included in a rental deal, or 
that her punch bow] and silver ladle are 
temporarily hired out to a customer. 

Mr. Gist’s furniture business is the talk 
of the town. His unorthodox ads in the 
local paper are as likely to promote 
church attendance as the sale of living 
room suites and lamps. A typical Satur- 
day-night advertisement runs: “The hour 
in church should be a family hour. Take 
the children to church regularly.” 

Some time ago Sam was working late 
at the store when a van drew up with 
furniture consigned to his nearest com- 
petitor. But the truck driver could not 
find the consignee, whose store was 
locked for the night. Sam simply invited 
the trucker to unload the shipment in 
the Gist warehouse. Next morning he 
delivered the goods to his competitor in 
his own truck and made no charge. 

Like many other families, the Gists 
found themselves separated from 1942 
to 1945. Sam, who was also an officer 
in World War I, served as a captain in 
the Air Corps; he commanded a com- 
pany of cadets stationed at Butler Uni- 
versity. The captain’s insistence on high 
ethical standards and encouragement of 
church attendance resulted in unusual- 
ly good morale among the young men. 
Meanwhile his son, Dick, was doing his 
hitch overseas. When he came back from 
Europe, Dick was minus a leg, lost in 
action in Germany. Father and son were 
discharged about the same time, and 
then both entered Pomona College. Dick 
was a freshman; and Sam, who had grad- 
uated from Cornell many years before, 
enrolled for a refresher course. 

During the war years, Virginia kept 
the home going, guided two teen-age 
daughters, and also gave some service 
to the Mariners. Somehow she found 
time for additional] church responsibili- 
ties, community projects, and her hob- 
bies. She loves to play the piano and to 
work crossword puzzles. At both she is 
a whiz. 

The Gists have never lost their humor- 
ous touch through the breaks of war, 
depression, business reversals, and prob- 
lems. Virginia, a collector by nature, 
clips and posts cartoons. One, taped to 


a particularly obstinate window on the 
sleeping-porch, shows two painters jp 
the act of painting a window sash, One 
of them is saying: “I wish I could be 
here when they try to open their win. 
dows.” Sam combines his ready humor 
with his zest for promotion. Several 
years ago when they went to the annual 
Mariners’ convention (known as a 
cruise), Sam bottled great quantities of 
cheap orange-blossom perfume and gave 
it away as “California air.” 

In addition to their leadership of the 
Mariners, the Gists serve their church 
in a dozen different ways. Sam is a Pres- 
byterian elder, and seldom misses a 
meeting of presbytery. Virginia is active 
both in presbyterial and in United 
Church Women. Together they headed 
up the Information Bureau at last year's 
General Assembly in Los Angeles. Typ- 
ically they lined up scores of couples to 
assist them and created a harmonious 
team. that took the demanding job in its 
stride. 

At the present time the Gists are co- 
teachers of a couples’ class in the South 
Hills Presbyterian Church of Pomona. 
For years Virginia, who is an expert 
teacher and storyteller, had junior-high 
classes. But now she and Sam share in 
leading the class’s lesson from Crossroads 
each Sunday. Teaching is only part of 
what the Gists have contributed to the 
young-marrieds they know. Often called 
on for counsel, Sam and Virginia under- 
stand the ups and downs of normal 
family living, and have helped many a 
couple make a difficult decision. 

Ahead of Sam and Virginia lies con- 
tinued, even intensified, church service. 
They have seen the beginnings of a 
Mariners’ family-camp project _ that 
should increase in scope in coming years. 
For 1956 two camps are planned: one 
at Estes Park, Colorado, July 1-7; an- 
other at Asilomar, California, July 8-13. 

The Gists have participated in the 
development of the South Hills church, 
from a neighborhood survey in 1951 
until it was organized in 1954. This 
young parish, of which the Reverend 
Richard Beving is pastor, already shows 
promising growth beyond its period of 
living on borrowed furniture—from Sam 
Gist’s store. 

One year soon, the Mariners hope to 
schedule a cruise that is literally a 
cruise, when they charter a ship and‘ 
sail with their whole annual meeting to 
Alaska’s mission points. Always with 
eyes on the future, Sam and Virginia 
Gist are looking forward to being on 
board, together. 


Herman J. Sweet and John Charles 
Wynn, authors of Mr. and Mrs. Mariner, 
are staff members of the Board of Chris- 
tion Education. Mr. Sweet is a field 
director for Southern California. Mr. 
Wynn directs the Church’s family-life 
program. 
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The Church in Spain: | 
Delaying Tactics 


The Spanish ambassador to the 
United States, Jose M. de Areilza, chose 
this month to become a center of the 
controversy over the closing of the Evan- 
gelical Theological Seminary in Madrid. 
He complained in an address to a Roman 
Catholic group that his country had been 
the victim of unfair press reporting 

“We have read and heard all sorts of 
comments regarding Spanish persecu- 
tion against that center,” he said. “The 
truth of the matter is that the legal 
status of the center was not well estab- 
lished and therefore the government 
deemed it convenient to close it until 
its legal situation had been clarified.” 

He said further: “When the seminary 
respectfully requested permission to re- 
open on a provisional basis as before, 
such permission was granted; and the 
center continued its functions. That was 
three weeks ago. But has anyone here 
today [March 25] read the rectification 
of the previous news?” 

No one could have read such infor- 
mation because it was not until April 3 
that seminary officials received written 
permission to remove police seals placed 
on the doors in January. The letter had 
been expected, for staff members had 
heard from friends in foreign embassies 
that the Spanish government contem- 
plated the action. Seminary professors 
realized, however, that to remove the 
seals without written approval would lav 
them open to a charge of illegally re- 
opening the school. 

The letter, when it finally arrived, 
granted permission only to remove the 
seals, not to resume classes. Negotiations 
are still in progress to “clarify” the status 
of a seminary that has been in existence 
for seventy years. 


New Plan of Union 
Released for Study 


When the 168th General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. meets 
next month in Philadelphia, one of the 
principal items on the agenda will be 
the proposed union with the United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Text of the Plan of Union, which 
closely resembles the one rejected last 
year by the Presbyterian Church U.S., 
was released last month. It has been 
recommended to Assembly commission- 
ers by the chairmen of both Churches’ 
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commissions on inter-Church relations. 

The new Plan of Union differs from 
the old in that: 1) The name of the new 
Church will be the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 2) The special 
committee on consolidation will be com- 
posed of twenty members from each 
Church. Formerly, it was to be made 
up of a proportionate representation. 
3) A supplemental declaration permit- 
ting congregations one year in which to 
decide whether they would become a 


part of the United Church has been 
eliminated. 4) All recent additions to 
the Form of Government have been in- 
cluded. These are the ordination of 
women to the ministry, the compulsory 
nominating committee for local church 
officers, and the compulsory rotation of 
members of local church boards. 

If the General Assemblies of the two 
Churches approve the Plan of Union, it 
will be submitted during the following 
year to the presbyteries. 





Moderator Paul S. Wright and 
Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake 
last month called on Presbyterians 
to do all in their power to allay 
panic over racial tensions. The two 
church leaders issued a letter to 
pastors and sessions throughout the 
country, together with a prayer for 
use in the churches. 

The letter says: 

“In the face of racial tensions ag- 
gravated by desegregation in public 
schools, it is incumbent upon Chris- 
tians to do all within their power 
to allay panic and to cool passion, 
that understanding may grow and 
wisdom prevail in solving grevious 
social problems. To that end let us 
not form hasty judgments, nor con- 
demn others, nor assume partisan 
positions which will in no wav work 
for peace; but rather let us examine 
our own hearts, lest what we con- 
demn in others we may discover 
within ourselves. We must heed the 


our Lord and Savior. Amen.” 





Letter Urges Presbyterians to ‘“Allay Panic” 


The Prayer. “Our Father, who lovest us and art glad when we love one 
another; thou seest in what turmoil we are. There is a sadness in thy heart; 
and when passion ebbs in ours, we are sad, too. We have not been wise 
enough in the past to make those decisions which lead to peace, nor resolute 
enough to will effectively the course that is just, nor loving enough to forgive 
where wounds have been inflicted. We confess that we are all in the same 
condemnation. Lord, have mercy upon us. 

“May the entrance of thy Spirit give us light, casting out the darkness of 
fear and hate, of anger and revenge. Shed abroad in our hearts the love of 
Christ. Help us to accept the judgment that there is no easy way out of the 
dilemma in which we are trapped by our own folly and sin; yet keep us from 
the despair which saps energy of will and firmness of purpose to do thy will. 
Give us faith to believe that our present distress may work for good through 
the supply of thy Spirit, making us humble and patient, open to wise counsel, 
and ready for creative action. Save us from being a reproach, and give us 
grace to walk in thy way of righteousness and peace; through Jesus Christ, 


words of admonition: ‘If possible, 
so far as depends upon you, live 
peaceably with all. Beloved, never 
avenge yourselves but leave it to 
the wrath of God.’ 

“As Christians we may, however, 
be instruments of God’s reconcilia- 
tion and love. His grace may flow 
through the prayers of his people 
to bring healing where there have 
been wounds and peace where 
there has been strife. Let us then 
pour out our souls before God in 
humble confession and fervent in- 
tercession, that the wrath of man 
may be made to praise Him and our 
present distress resolved in justice 
and brotherhood. Let the following, 
or other prayers be offered in the 
worship of the sanctuary, and let 
there be no surcease of prayer on 
the part of all our people until the 
peace of God shall rule in our hearts 
and his will of righteousness and 
love order all our lives.” 
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NEWS 


General Assembly 
Opens Next Month 


In little less than one month, on 
Thursday, May 24, representatives of 
more than 2,600,000 Presbyterians will 
gather in Philadelphia to convene the 
168th General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. For one week some 
900 commissioners—laymen and minis- 
ters—recently elected by 256 presby- 
teries, will study the status of the Church 
in this country and abroad and plan for 
its future growth. 

Aside from legislative matters, the 
commissioners will gain considerable 
knowledge of all phases of church life. A 
series of pre-Assembly meetings, evening 
programs open to the public, and break- 
fasts is scheduled to acquaint commis- 
sioners and thousands of visitors with 
the world-wide program of the Church. 

An additional feature of the General 
Assembly this year is the celebration 
of the founding of the first presbytery 
(Philadelphia) in America 250 years 
ago. It was in 1706 that seven Presbyte- 
rian ministers met in this. country’s first 
Presbyterian church, Old Buttonwood. 
Sunday, May 27, at 3 p.M., commission- 
ers and visitors are invited to the unveil- 
ing of a plaque in the sidewalk on Mar- 
ket Street between Second and Third 
Streets. The plaque marks the approxi- 
mate location of Old Buttonwood. Prin- 
cipal speaker will be Dr. Charles A. An- 
derson, manager of the Presbyterian 
Department of History. 

For two days prior to the opening of 
the Assembly, there will be a series of 
daytime meetings under the auspices 
of the Division of Evangelism. They will 
be held at the Broadwood Hotel. 

The Assembly itself begins at 10:30 
A.M., Thursday, with the traditional 
service of Holy Communion, the sermon 
being presented by the retiring Moder- 
ator. In the afternoon the commissioners 
will be organized into election sections 
for the purpose of electing a new Mod- 
erator. 

Among the many items of business to 
be acted on by the Assembly are two of 
particular significance, One is a final 
vote on an overture permitting ordina- 
tion of women to the ministry. Presby- 
teries have already. given their over- 
whelming approval. A second action of 
importance will be the vote on the Plan 
of Union with the United Presbyterian 
Church (see page 19). If approved by 
the Assembly, the proposal will be sub- 
mitted for a vote by presbyteries. 

In addition, the commissioners will 
act on overtures submitted by presby- 
teries, and may initiate legislation of 
their own. They will also review annual 
reports of the Church Boards and 
agencies. 

A series of seven evening Popular 
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Meetings will begin Tuesday, May 22, 
with a discussion of the role of the 
Church in an election year. The program 
will be recorded and presented later in 
the week on the ABC network radio 
broadcast, Town Meeting of the Air. Par- 
ticipants include Dr. Charles J. Turck, 
president of Presbyterian-related Macal- 
ester College; William Miller, of The 
Reporter editoria! staff; Representative 
Clifford Hope of Kansas; and Represent- 
ative Walter Judd of Minnesota. 

All popular meetings except Town 
Meeting of the Air, which is scheduled 
for the Academy of Music, will be held 


fae a d 

William C. Gannaway, Jr. (left), student 
at Louisville Theological Seminary, works 
on library assignment with his father, 
who recently enrolled in freshman class. 


Father Follows Son 
Into Seminary 


ons by the hundreds have followed 

their father-ministers into Presbyte- 
rian seminaries. Seldom does a father 
enter seminary after his son. 

But this is exactly what has occurred 
in the Gannaway family. William C. 
Gannaway, Sr., who is fifty-three, re- 
cently enrolled at Louisville Theological 
Seminary, where his twenty-three-year- 
old son, William, Jr., is a second-year 
student. 

The elder Gannaway, whose home is 
in Huntsville, Alabama, had considered 
the ministry in his college days, but in- 
stead chose a business career. For 
twenty-five years he worked for a chem- 
ical company. Five years ago he went 
into business for himself. 

Not long ago Mr. Gannaway decided 
to enter the ministry. “I’ve always been 
active in church work and have been an 
elder. But I felt there was more to be 
done than I was doing,” he says. 


in Convention Hall. All will begin at 
8 P.M. 

Wednesday evening, May 23, the Dj. 
vision of Evangelism will sponsor a meet- 
ing having as principal speaker evan- 
gelist Billy Graham. 

A new documentary motion picture 
of the Presbyterian Church, This High 
Calling, will have its premiere at the 
Thursday-evening meeting. Preceding 
the showing will be a short dramatic 
presentation depicting the early history 
of Presbyterianism in the United States, 

Music of the Reformed faith is the 
feature of Friday evening's program. 
Two musical organizations will partici- 
pate: the Robin Hood Dell Orchestra 
and the Westminster Choir School. 

Dr. James A. Pike, dean of the Epis- 
copal Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, will be the speaker at the 
ecumenical worship service, Sunday eve- 
ning. Massed choirs from churches in the 
Philadelphia area will provide music for 
the service. 

The theme for Monday’s meeting will 
be the influence of Presbyterianism on 
American life. One of those to deliver 
an address is President Lynn White of 
Mills College. 

Leaders of Christian Churches from 
India, Thailand, Brazil, and Africa will 
participate in the final evening meeting 
dealing with the Church’s world-wide re- 
lationships. 

One of the best-attended events of any 
Assembly is the Convocation of Women, 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Presbyterian Women’s Organizations. 
This year the day-long session will be 
held Friday, May 25, at the Broadwood 
Hotel. Tickets, always at a premium, 
must be obtained in advance to assure 
seating. Among those scheduled to speak 
are Miss Sara Perkins, missionary who 
recently returned from imprisonment in 
China; Dr. Frank T. Wilson, dean of 
Howard University’s school of religion: 
the Reverend Helen A. Archibald of 
the East Harlem Protestant Parish; Rep- 
resentative Cecil M. Harden of Indiana; 
and Dr. Josefa Ilana, a medical doctor 
from the Philippines. 


New Church Designed 
For Drive-in Worship 


Presbyterians in Sarasota, Florida, last 
month laid the cornerstone for what thev 
believe is the first church built specifi- 
cally for drive-in worship services. 

Whitfield Estates Presbyterian ( U.S.) 
Church, on the Tamiami Trail just out- 
side the city, has, been organized as 4 
drive-in church, and the congregation is 
erecting a building designed to serve 
both as a normal sanctuary for “indoor” 
audiences and as a drive-in church. 

The unique building has its sanctuary 
on the second floor, divided into two 
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wings, with the pulpit and choir area in 
the center, facing the cars parked at 
sme 400 speakers. The building is 
shaped like a shallow, flat-bottomed 

“y.” so that the indoor congregation, 
sme 250 in each wing, is to Tight and 
left of the speaker, and the drive-in con- 
gregation in front of him. Glass will 
front the entire center section of the au- 
ditorium so that choir and minister will 
be visible to the 1,200 to 1,500 persons 
who can attend in cars. The total poten- 
tial congregation will be about 2,000. 

The lower floor of the building has a 
large assembly hall, kitchen, Sunday- 
school rooms, offices, and rest rooms. The 
building has another unusual feature in 
its ramp and in its plans for an elevator, 
which will enable crippled or wheel- 
chair worshipers to attend indoors in the 
air-conditioned sanctuary if they wish. 
Final cost of the building is estimated at 
more than $125,000, not including some 
$15,000 worth of electronic equipment 
which is largely already purchased and 
in use, 

One of the chief purposes of the drive- 
in church is its unusual service to the 
handicapped and infirm. Any service at 
the church draws many elderly persons, 
and some paralyzed or infirm persons 
who otherwise could not attend services. 


leadership Schools 
To Cover Country 


More than ten thousand Presbyte- 
rians are expected to participate in thirty 
adership-training schools to be held 
this summer throughout the country. 

Men and women from local congrega- 
tions will enroll in classes dealing with 
practically every phase of church life. 
There will be laboratory and demonstra- 
tion teaching in Sunday church-school 
departments as well as classes in youth, 
adult, and women’s programs; study 
goups in books of the Bible, Christian 
beliefs, and community relationships; 
classes in church administration, recre- 
ational activities, and missionary educa- 
tion. 

Leadership-training schools were be- 
gun a quarter-century ago by the Board 
of Christian Education, which has con- 
tinued to aid synods in establishing 
schools of their own. Schools are con- 
ducted on college campuses, and this 
summer will be staffed by 700 teachers. 
New ones this year will be held in Ne- 
braskka, Colorado, Wisconsin, Idaho, and 
Kentucky. In other areas schools are 
scheduling additional terms. 

Some schools will accept entire fam- 
lies, welcoming children between the 
4ges of six and eleven. While parents are 
inelasses, children will be in laboratory- 
school sessions or will be cared for in 
ther ways. Afternoon and evening pro- 
gams will include activities in which 
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RETIRE TO THE WHITE SANDS 
OF LA JOLLA 


on the warm and sunny California coast 


How would you describe your ideal 
retirement conditions? Do you desire 
a minimum of responsibilities—a 
maximum of freedom and security? 
Would you like to enjoy the charm of 
gracious living in a home-like atmos- 
phere of comfort and privacy? Do 
you want facilities for hobbies and 
interests, Christian fellowship, rec- 
reation and complete medical care? 
Then the White Sands of La Jolla 
may very well be the retirement 
home you have searched for. 


What is the White Sands of La Jolla? 


The White Sands of La Jolla is truly 
a Christian Home for the discrimi- 
nating “retired.” This newly com- 
pleted, modern structure overlooks 
the beautiful Pacific and is only min- 
utes away from the cultural center of 
La Jolla, one of Southern California’s 
most charming communities. The 
home itself is one of the non-profit 
activities of the three Southern Cali- 
fornia Presbyteries. The White Sands 
of La Jolla has been designed to ac- 
commodate between 175 and 200 resi- 
dents and will be ready for occupancy 
by this summer. 


Each living unit is cheerful, warm, comfortable 


The living units at the White Sands 
each have 450 square feet, including 
a private lanai, and can accommodate 
two residents. Most units have superb 





ocean views—a limited number face 
the mountains. Each unit has a pri- 
vate bath and shower, television, 
large closets, individually controlled 
steam heat. There are ample rooms 
and lounges for private groups, hob- 
bies, library, recreation and worship. 
There is an acre of fine patio, radi- 
antly heated. A paved ramp leads to 
the white sand beach. Glass wind- 
breaks shield the ocean side of the 
patio. And a heated swimming pool 
is yours to enjoy. 


Life-time security and care are assured 


You can assure yourself of a charm- 
ing and secure life-time residence— 
plus all the fine facilities of the White 
Sands—for an entrance fee beginning 
at $7500. The monthly fee of $175 
assures you of three excellent meals 
a day, some laundry service, room 
upkeep, utilities, and medical care 
including major surgery and hospi- 
talization. A single payment life care 
contract is also available. 


You should make your application now 


Full consideration will be given to all 
ambulatory applicants. However, 
since the White Sands will accommo- 
date only a limited number and, with 
a growing list of prospective resi- 
dents, you should apply at once. De- 
lay may bring the disappointment of 
being placed on a waiting list. Mail 
the coupon below at the earliest mo- 
ment. You will receive by return mail 
the preliminary application form and 
a brochure giving full details about 
residency in the new and beautiful 
White Sands of La Jolla. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


MAIL TO— 
Southern California Presbyterian Homes 
315 South Broadway 
Los Angeles 13, California 





Please send me the te amma He —_ 
cation form and brochure for 
White Sands of La Jolla. I adenine 
that the entrance fee begins at $7500 
and that the monthly fee is $175. 
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the whole family can participate. 

According to the Reverend Ralph 
N. Mould, coordinator of the Board 
of Christian Education’s schools, the 
courses afford teachers and other leaders 
a new source of understanding and skills 
for fulfilling their duties. “In addition to 
personal enrichment,” says Mr. Mould, 
“the schools equip persons to share 
leadership know-how through setting 
up training programs in their own 
churches.” 

[Information on the training schools 
is available from the Board of Christian 
Education field directors; from the Office 
of Leadership Program, 1100 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; or— 
in the case of women’s schools—from 
Women’s Department, 819 Witherspoon 
Building. ] 


For New Churches: 
A New Architecture 


Gothic archways and New England- 
style, white-painted steeples, only a few 
years ago the hallmarks of Protestant 
churches across the country, are going 
out of style. Or so it looked last month, 
when, for the second consecutive year, 
contemporary designs took al! the top 
prizes in the annual competition spon- 
sored by the Church Architectural 
Guild. Presbyterian churches took two 
of the awards, 

First prize for a church with seating 
capacity of less than 300 went to the 
First Presbyterian Church, Vero Beach, 
Florida (see P.L., Sept. 17, 1955), whose 
pastor is the Reverend Ralph C. Mc- 
Afee. Honorable mention went to the 
First Presbyterian Church, Niles, Ohio 
(the Reverend John C. Castle, Jr., pas- 
tor), for a combined master plan. 

“Does it look like a church?” was one 
of the chief criteria by which the designs 
were judged. Said one architect: “You 
shouldn’t have to look at a sign to tell 

. that it’s a place of worship.” 

The contemporary-style church has to 
meet cultural and recreational needs be- 
sides the traditional religious ones. Some 
have added sewing-rooms and craft 
workshops. In rapidly expanding sub- 
urbs parking space is a “must.” 

Lower cost as well as suitability for 
today’s requirements dictate the choice 
of contemporary design. And, as the 
birth rate soars and life spans lengthen, 
the cost of providing enough churches 
is no small item. $900,000,000 will be 
spent on church buildings in 1956 alone, 
according to C. Harry Atkinson, the for- 
mer director of the National Council of 
Churches’ Bureau of Church Building. 
Seven billion more will be spent in the 
next ten years for a predicted 70,000 
new churches and 12,500 other church 
buildings. 
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Boy Scout leader Daniel Armstrong explains knot board to Mr. and Mrs. Gene 
Hale. Formerly, the Hales were members of the Presbyterian church in Pikeville, Ky. 


Church Gains Friends 
With Open House 


Newcomers to the suburban town of 
Fanwood, in northern New Jersey, re- 
cently received a unique reception from 
the Presbyterian church. One Sunday 
afternoon they were invited to attend 
an open house at the church, where they 
saw exhibits describing various phases 
of church life. 

For members, the price of admission 
was to bring at least one recent resident 
of Fanwood. While parents toured the 
exhibits, their toddlers were cared for 
in a nursery. Older children watched 
movies in the social hall. At one point, 
the entire group of more than one hun- 


dred visitors went with their church 
member-hosts to the sanctuary to hea 
the choirs and a message from the pas 
tor, the Reverend Harold A. Scott. The 
afternoon closed with a visit to the re 
freshment table. 

The open house had its origin a month 
earlier when results of a religious census 
by the men’s council revealed that some 
two hundred new families in Fanwood 
had no church home. Members of the 
church’s evangelism committee spent a 
number of evenings calling at homes and 
extending invitations to the open house. 

On Easter, seventeen who had at- 
tended the Sunday-afternoon program 
were accepted into membership of Fan- 


wood Church. 


Mr. and Mrs. Warren Eck (right), visitors at Fanwood Church’s open house, heat 
about young people’s choir from Mrs. J. J. Tureck, a pianist in the Sunday school. 
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Religion in the Schools: 


COEDUCATIONAL UNIVERSITY 





Fight in Argentina 


The following on-the-spot report by P.L. 
special correspondent Thomas Goslin 
covers one phase of Church-State rela- 
tionships in post-Peron Argentina. 
—THE EDITORS 


FIERCE controversy rages today in 

Argentina over the question of re- 
ligion in schools. Students representing 
different viewpoints have clashed in the 
streets. All political parties have issued 
statements. Thousands upon thousands 
of handbills and posters have been plas- 
tered on walls all over Buenos Aires and 
the provinces. The Roman Catholic hier- | 
archy has projected itself squarely into | 
the middle of the fight. Protestant | 
churches, through their Confederation, | 
are appealing to the hierarchy to | 





taking undue sectarian advantage of the 
currently troubled situation in post-Pe- 
ron Argentina. 

Briefly the story is this: Ever since | 
1884 Argentina has had a law (#1420) 
providing for universal free primary edu- 
cation, with the provision that religious 
teaching might be given in the public 
schools by the various faiths to their own 
children but only before or after school 
hours. This law has generally been called 
the law of “lay teaching” (ensenanza 
laica) because it does not permit com- | 
pulsory religious teaching. In actual 
practice, however, little or no use of the 
provision permitting religious instruc- 
tion in public schools outside class hours 
was made by any group. 

In 1944 the de facto military govern- 
ment abolished this law and by decree 
established obligatory religious (Roman 
Catholic) teaching (ensenanza religiosa) 
in public schools. The Peron government 
later legalized this decree, and it was ru- 
mored that Peron often said that he | 
could not cancel obligatory religious 
teaching in schools because he owed that 
tothe Roman Catholics for their support 
of him at the polls. The decree was, of 
course, voided during Peron’s fight with 
the Roman Catholic Church last year. 

Early last month the provisional gov- | 
émment of General Aramburu reaf- 
firmed the traditional free-education law 
(#1420), much to the disgust of many | 
Roman Catholics who have been clam- | 
fring for the reestablishment of obliga- 
tory Catholic teaching in the public 
schools, as under Peron. Still other Cath- 

ics have come forward with a more 
subtle scheme called free teaching (en- | 
tenanza libre). This means in essence | 
that the state should support private (in- | 
duding parochial) schools in which the | 
churches sponsoring them would give 
their own brand of religious teaching. In 
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A Presbyterian 
School for Boys. 
Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
reparation, Wide choice of sports and 
uipped campus in northwestern 
elaware Water Gap. 
lames Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Biairstown, N. 3. 


For Presbyterians—a cool, 
restful, inspiring steamship 
cruise through the drama- 





MOTHER: Send for this! 


Mistakes Parents »2/- 


Every parent should have this 

new book about child train- 

E ing. It is free; no obligation, 
Simply address 

PARENTS ASSOCIATION 

Dept. 1304, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Covers all ages 


tic Inside Passage to 

Alaska. Fifth season. Can 

you go July 6-25? Enjoy 

travel with our congenial 

Presbyterian vacation party. Free illus- 
trated folder. Please address: M. M. 
Goodsill, 219 Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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AIR TRAVEL SEMINAR 


on CHRISTIANITY and CURRENT CONFLICTS in 
EUROPE and the MIDDLE EAST. July 15 to August 
15. For laymen, clergymen, and their wives. One 
month entirely by air in France, Switzerland, Greece, 
Lebanon, Jordan and the Holy Land, Egypt, Italy, 
Spain, and England. Total cost per person $1639.35. 
Write or wire at once for reservations to: 


DR. DAVID W. SOPER, Tour Conductor 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 








Tall, Graceful, Early Blooming 


As your reward for prompt 
orders, we will also send you 
FREE of extra cost, a beauti- 
ful RED BARK DOGWOOD 
shrub. Grows up to 8 feet high 
with willow-like leaves. Its 
beautiful red barked branches 
area wonderful sight in winter. 


DUTCH BULB 


IMPORTERS 
DEPT. TT-1541 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Healthy, Field Grown 


For OO 


Spring 
Planting each 


Beautify your home and grounds with these tall, 

stately, carefully selected Tulip Trees. They 

were grown by experts who have devoted years 

to the culture of world famous nursery stock. 

Our own representatives made an amazing 

selection direct from the fields this past season, 

thus enabling you to save more on this direct by 

mail coupon offer. These domestic grown Tulip 

Trees make a magnificent lawn specimen, often 

growing to heights of 80 feet or more. Produce lovely 

tulip-like blooms with dense green foliage. Very hardy 

and fast growing, will thrive for years in any reasonably moist 

site. You receive young vigorous trees already 3 feet tall, just 

right for successful planting or they can be stored for planting 

at your convenience. Any tree not developing to your satisfac- 

tion will be replaced without cost. But, our supply is limited so 

order today to avoid disappointment. 

SEND NO MONEY! Fill out and mail coupon. When package arrives, 

Pay postman amount of order plus regular C.O.D. postage. 


* MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY poe 


Dutch Bulb importers, Dept.TT-1541, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Please send me Tulip Trees as indicated. Upon arrival, 
I will pay postman amount of order plus C.O.D. postage. 
I must be completely satisfied or may return in 10 days for 
refund of _—S price. Extra bonus of RED BARK 
DOGWOOD sent FREE of extra cost with each Tulip 
Tree ordered. 


°] 1 Tulip Tree $1.00 ©) 3 Tulip Trees only $2.00 
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practice, this means Roman Catholic 
teaching paid for by the state. Sup- 
porters of this plan defend it by alleging 
that 90-95 per cent of the Argentines are 
Roman Catholics. This is hard to believe 
in view of a pastoral letter of the Argen- 
tine episcopate (printed in La Nacion 
for November 2, 1955) which points out 
that the immense majority of the bap- 
tized (Roman Catholics) “live at the 
edge of the church” and “think, live, and 
act as if they were not Catholics.” 

Protestants and others in Argentina 
who insist on the democratic principle 
of the separation of church and state 
have continued to insist on lay teaching, 
i.e. no sectarian religion in public schools 
during school hours for anybody. The 
“Movement of Christian Professors and 
Professional Men,” for instance, has sent 
a statement to the Argentine president 
applauding the government’s decision to 
uphold law #1420. Also, powerful non- 
religious groups have been organized to 
support this traditional pre-Peron Argen- 
tine position. 

Yet militant Roman Catholics will not 
accept gracefully the recent government 
decision. The archbishop of La Plata, 
Monsignor Antonio Jose Plaza, scandal- 
ized even his own parishioners when he 
penned a pastoral letter late last month 
pointing to the current polio epidemic 
ravaging the country as “a punishment 
from God for our sins.” Among the “sins” 
he mentions are: “a lack of love and har- 
mony, not having heard His voice in this 
Lenten season calling us to penitence 
and prayer.” Another “sin” is that of 
“casting God out of our children’s minds 
by the implantation of lay teaching.” Ac- 
cording to the archbishop, evidently, 


God is punishing Argentine children be- 
cause the government has not seen fit to 
restore obligatory Roman Catholic re- 
ligious teaching in the public schools. 
Argentina has suffered greatly in re- 
cent months from revolutions, epidemics, 
sabotage, and general unrest. As far as 
this particular issue of religion in the 
school is concerned, Protestants are hop- 
ing that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
will quit fishing in troubled waters to 
gain for itself the privileged position it 
held under Peron. Divisive efforts have 
never been more out of place than at this 
moment when national unity in the face 
of common problems is imperative. 
—Tuomas §S. Gos.in, II 


Blackburn Students 
Erect Science Building 


The new science building of Presby- 
terian-related Blackburn College covers 
more than 12,000 square feet and has 
over 55,000 bricks in its facing. And rare 
indeed is the Blackburn student who 
doesn’t know these statistics as thor- 
oughly as he knows the school’s fight 
yell. 

The F.W. Olin Science Building— 
complete now, except for landscaping 
—was built entirely by students. Super- 
vised by a qualified engineer, they put up 
the structure, from footings to roof, as 
their share in the student-managed 
work plan which has been in operation 
at the Carlinville, Illinois, college for 
forty years. 

Construction of the building began 
early in 1953, after Blackburn received 
a generous grant from the Olin Founda- 
tion, Inc., of New York City, for mate- 





Blackburn students pool strength to instal] plumbing in science building. From 


left: Irv 
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Reamer and Phil Pickett, Illinois, and Norman May, Colombia, S.A. 


rials and equipment. 

Under the Blackburn plan, students 
work fifteen hours a week at “instity. 
tional housekeeping”—preparing food 
serving as secretaries, doing maintenance 
work. Thus they pay part of their tu. 
tion, and at the same time get practical 
experience that supplements their aca. 
demic training. Of the college’s eight 
principal buildings, six have been almost 
entirely built in this way. 


Alaska Tour in June 


Reservations are still available for the 
seminar to Alaska to be sponsored in 
June by the Board of National Missions, 
The seminar, which leaves June 20 from 
Seattle, is divided into three sections. 
The first is a ten-day tour of southeastem 
Alaska, with stops at mission stations 
and scenic points of interest. The next 
leg is a seven-day journey to the interior, 
followed by an additional three-day trip 
to the Arctic Coast. Seminar members 
may continue with the group for the en- 
tire tour or may choose to return follow- 
ing each section. 

[Further information is available from 
Dr. Earl Jackman, Board of National 
Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N.Y.] 


Refugee Program Lags 
Despite Assurances 


Where are the 209,000 refugees who 
were authorized by the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 to enter this country? It ap- 
pears that all but 4,851 of them were 
still waiting last month to be cleared for 
entry. According to immigration figures, 
only 4,851 people so far have entered 
the U.S. under the 1953 Act. The Act 
expires December 1. 

What is the reason for this? According 
to a director of the refugee program of 
the American Friends Service Commit. 
tee, the federal agency which admin- 
isters the Act “tries to put the blame on 
national voluntary church agencies, 
[but] statistics reveal where the blame 
really belongs. 

“The church agencies are obtaining 
the necessary job and housing assur 
ances, but the drawback has been the 
government agency’s delay in processing 
applications after the assurances were 
obtained.” 

“Church agencies of all creeds are 
working at top speed in an effort to get 
all those for whom they have assurances 
admitted before the deadline of next De- 
cember 1.” 

Approximately 35,000 persons of Prot- 
estant and Orthodox backgrounds have 
been covered by 17,867 assurances, at- 
cording to Roland Elliott, director ot 
Church World Service’s immigration 
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services. He adds that 6,000 new assur- 
ances will be needed before July 15 to 
care for cases now on hand without 
assurances and for those expected to 
apply before expiration of the Act. 

To expedite this human log-jam 
Church World Service is joining with 
other voluntary agencies in a letter to 
President Eisenhower urging simple leg- 
isative and administrative changes. 
These changes would 1) permit realloca- 
tion of unused quotas; 2) eliminate 
cumbersome and duplicative security 
screening; 3) permit the reunification of 
families where one member suffers from 
tuberculosis; 4) knock out certain dis- 
criminatory transportation practices. 

Since each assurance covers at least 
two persons, the hope of Church World 
Service and others is that the 6,000 new 
assurances will give at least 12,000 more 
refugees their chance for a new future 
before the Act ends. But if these refugees 
and the thousands of others already wait- 
ing are to gain their chance, the United 
States government will have to act 
quickly. 


Colleges Send Books 


To Students Overseas 


Books by the thousands are on their 
way from American college students to 
campuses overseas. The books have been 
donated in response to a number of re- 
cent appeals designed to help fill the 
shelves of college libraries in rapidly ex- 
panding countries of Asia and Africa. 

Undergraduates at Maryville (Tennes- 
see) College recently completed boxing 
750 volumes for schools in Japan. A 
class of Maryville students enrolled in 
the Highland Presbyterian Church Sun- 
day school began the book drive after 
treading a magazine article describing 
the need for college-level texts in Eng- 
lish. Many Japanese were having to 
lean Russian, the article said, so they 
could read the inexpensive volumes that 
were available in that language. 

Girls at Beaver College, Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania, have also shipped several 
cartons of books. The recipient of their 
“Books for a Korean College” collection 
is Invung Christian College in Taegu. 

Last month, members of the Presbyte- 
tian Church of the Master, New York, 
packed up the final 500 cartons of books 
for libraries in Africa. Pastor James 
H. Robinson has asked colleges and 
churches where he spoke to send con- 
tributions of used and new books to his 
church. Results of his appeal have been 
surprising. To date he has received 
more than 300,000 volumes. The Far- 
tell Lines have carried these books 
free of charge to West Africa, where 
they are being distributed to libraries 
throughout the continent. 
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For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundredth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Fostoria, Ohio (the Reverend 
G. Ousley Brown, pastor). 

Seventy-fifth. Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, New Jersey (the Rev- 
erend Robert L. Creal, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Sanger, 
California (the Reverend Howard A. 
Redmond, pastor), of a new Sunday- 
school building and social hall. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Decatur, Illinois (the Reverend Robert 
R. Crothers, pastor), of carillonic bells. 
a gift of Mr. and Mrs. A. Rollin Staley; 
and an addition to the church plant. 

First Presbyterian Church, Waukegan, 
Illinois (the Reverend L. H. Shonfelt, 
pastor), of a new Christian education 
building. 

Romney Presbyterian Church, Rom- 
ney, Indiana (the Reverend Eric L. 
Clitheroe, pastor), of a Baldwin organ 
in memory of Dr. Charles M. Rauch. 

Eastminster Presbyterian Church, 
Bladensburg, Maryland (the Reverend 
Keith T. Postlethwaite, pastor), of a 
new Christian education building. 

East Side Presbyterian Church, New- 
ark, New Jersey (the Reverend William 
S. Shirley, pastor), of the newly redeco- 
rated sanctuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico (the Reverend Everett 
B. King, pastor), of the new church. 

Mt. Hor Presbyterian Church, Roch- 
ester, New York (the Reverend Kenneth 
W. Hicks, pastor), of a memorial win- 
dow in tribute to Mrs. Jane Bradley 
Hodges and her daughters, Amy, Louise, 
and Fanny. 

Holy Trinity-Bethlehem Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend Karl F. Wettstone, pastor), of 
memorial gifts as follows: a cross; a bap- 
tismal font; two vases; a parlor; and a 
pulpit Bible. 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, of the Cowles Memorial Audi- 
torium, in memory of William Hutchin- 
son Cowles. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Benton- 
ville, Arkansas (the Reverend Walter D. 
Canaday, pastor), for a new Christian 
education building. 

Macalester Presbyterian Church, St. 
Paul, Minnesota (the Reverend Charles 
H. Dierenfield, pastor), for a new Chris- 
tian education building. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Charles Street Presbyterian Church, 
Rockford, Illinois (the Reverend Charles 
E. Hendricks, pastor). 
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Of People and Places 
NONAGENARIAN NEWEST 
CHURCH MEMBER 

Mrs. George Hill, ninety-six, recently 
joined Second Presbyterian Church of 
Newark, New Jersey. Above, she is 
shown receiving her Certificate of Mem- 
bership from Celon Williams, clerk of 
session. Her pastor, the Reverend 
Charles R. Ehrhardt, is at right. Mrs. 
Hill has been attending Second Church 
for thirty years, and is active in wom- 
en's organizations and a Bible class. 


HOSPITALITY RECIPROCATED 

Five years ago the facilities of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Ada, Okla- 
homa (the Reverend Kenneth G. Mc- 
Collough, pastor), were used for fifteen 
months during a building program by 
the nearby First Methodist Church. This 
vear, while the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion is rebuilding and relocating, its 
members are using the facilities of the 
Methodist congregation. Last month the 
Presbyterians laid the cornerstone for 
the first unit of their new church plant. 


FORMER IOWAN AN ELDER 
IN ARGENTINA 

The first North American elder in the 
127-year history of Scots Presbyterian- 
ism in Argentina was recently ordained 
and installed on the session of St. An- 
drews Scots Church in Buenos Aires. He 
is Mr. George McMullin, who, before 
going to that country several years ago, 
served as a deacon in First Presbyterian 
Church, Clinton, Iowa. Mr. McMullin 
is assistant plant manager of Ducilo, one 
of the largest manufacturing companies 
in South America. 
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JUNIOR HI’S MAKE WORSHIP CENTER 

A worship center, designed and made 
by the Junior-Hi Westminster Fellow- 
ship, Presbyterian Church, North East, 
Pennsylvania, (the Reverend Edward R. 
Rein, pastor), is now in use for the 
groups Sunday-night meetings. The 
project began when the young people 
studied worship, what it is, and why and 
how Christians worship. One hundred 
and sixty-five replicas of Christian sym- 
bols were painted on natural pongee 
curtains (below), each of the group’s 
sixty-five members being responsible for 
two or more. Under the cornice is a 
movie screen and maps which may be 
pulled down. Adviser Mrs. Donald G. 
Norris said the project cost $300 and 
took several months to complete. 








CHINESE CHURCHMAN RECORDS SER 

Mr. Genaro Mark, lay pastor of ty 
Chinese-speaking members of First Pre 
byterian Church, Havana, Cuba, » 
cently preached a Christian sermon fy 
the people of China. The American en, 
bassy requested the Reverend M. J. 0s 
sorio, pastor of the First Church, for hely 
in obtaining someone to record a Sermo 
in the Cantonese dialect of the Chiney 
language. Pastor Ossorio recommendej 
Mr. Mark, whose group forms part of the 
Havana First Church congregation. M; 
Mark’s sermon will be beamed fron 
somewhere in the Pacific to the peopk 
behind the Bamboo Curtain. 


“HARVEST OF TALENTS” NETS $2,800 
A six months’ project undertaken by 
the members of the Community Presby. 
terian Church, Crucible, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend William D. Auld, pastor. 
director), was concluded recently with 
excellent results. Some time ago, ninety. 
nine members were given one dolla 
each. They invested the money as they 
chose, working toward increasing the 
dollars for contribution to the building 
fund of the church. The most recent re 
port states that some $2,800 have been 
turned into the church treasury. 


CONGREGATION BECOMES 
PRESBYTERIAN 

When the pulpit of a nondenomina 
tional church in Gobles, Michigan, re- 
cently became vacant, Mr. A. Scott Pe- 
terson, an elder of. First Presbyterian 
Church in nearby Paw Paw, interested 
the members in becoming Presbyterian. 
Mr. Peterson’s pastor, the Reverend 
LeRoy J. Peterson, explained Presby- 
terian government, theology, and pro- 
gram to them. The result—another Pres- 
byterian congregation, church, and 
manse. 
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By Oren Arnold 


Any family man’s ability is severely 
tested during April. This includes his 
ability to remain supine, unhearing, and 
relaxed in his patio hammock, while his 
wife and his weeds call] him repeatedly 
toward the family garden. 


From my attitude this sunny month, 
you are not to deduce that I am “Com- 
ing Down With Something” either phys- 
ical or mental. I’m as healthy as the next 
man. It’s just that every husband carries 
a certain chronic form of voluntary in- 
ertia which seems more virulent in 
spring. 


° 3° oO 


Apt quote sent in by a sympathetic 
reader: 
The more we grow up 
The less we blow up. 


° o oO 


One lady doesn’t like our minister. 
Says she, “Six days a week he’s invisible, 
and on the seventh he’s incomprehensi- 
ble.” (This crack will cost me dearly 
when I meet Pastor Hall on the golf 
course next Friday! ) 


L ° ° 


Mom and I had several sweet out-of- 
town teen-agers as overnight guests dur- 
ing Youth Synod. One showed a little 
extra sparkle; a sensitivity about sharing 
and courtesy; an eagerness for all that’s 
good in life. She was the only one who 
wrote us a “bread and butter” thank-you 
note after returning home, and we have 
cherished it. She also has about the 
cutest name for a girl we have heard 
lately—Vicky Verity. 
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Had a long, relaxing tisit the other 
night with Pastor George Hall and his 
wife Mary, playing games, eating their 
cake, drinking their coffee, swapping 
jokes. “Goodnight,” said I finally. “I 
hope I haven't kept you up too late.” 

“Not at all,” my gracious host assured 
me. “We would have been getting up 
soon anyway.” 


Perhaps humanity’s greatest single 
blessing is the fact that all who become 
loathsome in our sight are still precious 
in His. 

co c oO 

The Reverend Phil Barrett, beloved 
minister of First Church in San Jose, 
California, came onto a little girl draw- 
ing something in Sunday school, I’m 
told. When he asked her about it, she 
assured him it was to be a picture of 
God. He nodded approval, then ex- 
plained gently that nobody knows ex- 
actly what God looks like. Said the con- 
fident little miss, “They will when I fin- 
ish this picture.” 


oO °° i 


At Rotary Club meeting in Tucson, 
Arizona, Dr. Glenn C. McGee of Trinity 
Presbyterian took his friend Ade Abbott 
to task for missing services. “I’m a rock 
hound,” explained Ade. “I’ve been using 
my Sunday mornings to dig rocks in 
the desert, instead of hunting religion 
in church.” Dr. McGee topped him— 
“Don't dig too deep. You might get 
there.” 

oO oO ° 

Did you folks hear about the spoiled 
kid who complained because he couldn't 
tune in the English Channel on his TV 
set? 

° o ° 

My old side-kick, the Reverend 
George “Cowboy” Patterson, high- 
booted sin-killer from Arizona, Nevada, 
and Kansas, has just finished a year of 
exile—I mean exchange—pastorizing 
away down yonder in Otorohanga, New 
Zealand. “I liked the people the very 
first day,” he reports. “If I'd stayed an- 
other year, I think I could have remem- 
bered to say ‘station’ instead of ‘ranch.’ 
I might even have learned to pronounce 
the name of the fine town I was serving.” 


°° oO ° 
A few years ago it was Mom and I 
who couldn't relax in our living room 
with company until the children had 
gone to bed. Now it’s the children who 
can’t relax in the living room with com- 
pany until Mom and I have gone to bed. 


° oO e 


More than a century ago, the distin- 
guished Voltaire said, “In 100 years the 
Bible will be a forgotten book, found 
only in museums.” At the end of the 100 
years, Mr. Voltaire’s home was occupied 
by the Geneva Bible Society. 
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“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be’... 


sang the poet. And one of the 
many attractive features of Pres- 
byterian Annuities is the high rate 
of return paid to older annuitants 
—starting at 214% for younger 
purchasers and paying as high as 
7% to those of more advanced age. 

For young and old alike Presby- 
terian Annuities have many won- 
derful features which give such 
security in this perplexing day 
and age, such’as: 


@ Absolute safety of funds. 

© Assurance of regularity of pay- 
ments as long as you live. 

® Payments never decrease in 
amount. 

® important tax advantages. 

And, of course, the most impor- 

tant feature of all, the great spirit- 

ual satisfaction of knowing that 

your influence will be felt in the 

future work of the church. 

Fill im the coupon for the com- 

plete story of the many other ad- 

vantages to you in Presbyterian 

Annuities. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUiTIES 


Address: The Director PL-4-28-56 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A., 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

PLEASE SEND ME FREE ANNUITY BOOKLET 
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0 National Missions 
0 Christian Education 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: What is the oldest manu- 
script of the New Testament? 


Answer: The oldest manuscript con- 
taining the entire New Testament is the 
Codex Sinaiticus. This fourth-century 
Greek manuscript was found in the Mon- 
astery of St. Catherine at the foot of 
Mt. Sinai. When complete, it contained 
both Old and New Testaments and also 
a few other books, all in Greek. It now 
lacks certain parts, but it still has the 
entire New Testament. Upon discovery, 
this manuscript was given to the czar of 
Russia. Later, after the Russian revolu- 
tion, it was sold to the British Museum 
at London, where it now is. 

But the oldest fragment we have of 
any New Testament manuscript is a bit 
of papyrus, now in the John Rylands Li- 
brary in England. It contains parts of 
John 18:31-34 on one side and John 
18:37-38 on the other. The style of writ- 
ing shows that this manuscript was writ- 
ten in the first half of the second cen- 
tury. Like most known papyri, it came 
from Egypt, in whose dry climate the 
drifting sands cover and preserve such 
fragile material as papyrus. The little 
fragment comes from a manuscript 
which was in codex form; that is, the 
sheets of papyrus, instead of being made 
up in a long roll. as was often done in 
ancient times, were bound up in book 
form. 










Question: What does the New Testa- 
ment mean by “the quick and the dead”? 


Answer: This expression of the King 
James Version, as in Acts 10:42, simply 
means “the living and the dead.” It oc- 
curs with the same meaning in the 
Apostles’ Creed: “From thence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead.” 
It means that Christ the Lord will judge 
all men of all generations, both those 
already dead when the world ends, and 
those still alive. It may help to look at 
I Thessalonians 4:16, 17. There Paul is 
thinking only of Christians, but he men- 
the two groups, “the dead in 
Christ,” and “we who are alive.” The two 
groups include all Christians, who will 
be united in one group to meet their 


Lord. 


tions 


Question: Just what does the word 
amen mean in the New Testament? 


Answer: It is a Hebrew word which 
has been taken over into Greek. Chris- 
tians used it in prayer to affirm and em- 
phasize what had been said. For exam- 
ple, look at I Corinthians 14:16. The 
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amen was spoken by a worshiper to 
show that he wished to approve and 
echo the prayer of the leader. It meant 
in effect “so be it”; “may it be granted 
as asked.” It was alsoused by any 
Christian who was speaking or writing 
a prayer ‘Galatians 6:18). Used to close 
a prayer, it meant,“this is my prayer; | 
earnestly ask it; may it be granted.” 

There are two other uses of the word 
amen in the New Testament. It refers 
to Christ in Revelation 3:14. He is the 
Amen; that is, he affirms and bears wit- 
ness to the will and word of God. He 
confirms and emphasizes it. So he is, 
as this verse goes on to say, “the faith- 
ful and true witness” who by his life 
and death bore strong confirming testi- 
mony not only to his own spoken mes- 
sage but also to all that God had ever 
spoken to his people. “For all the prom- 
ises of God find their Yes in him. That 
in why we utter the Amen through him, 
to the glory of God” (II Corinthians 
1:20). 

In the Gospels Jesus often uses the 
word amen to emphasize what he is 
about to say. The King James Version 
then translates it “verily,” while the Re- 
vised Standard Version in such passages 
translates it “truly.” It is interesting that 
in the first three Gospels this word is 
used just once in each such saying: 
“Truly I say to you” (fér example, 
Matthew 8:10). In the Gospel of John 
the word is repeated each time: “Truly, 
truly, I say to you (for example, ch. 
3:11). This latter method seems to make 
the introduction to what follows a little 
more solemn and emphatic. 


Question: Books about the New Tes- 
tament keep referring to Josephus. Who 
was he, and why is he important? 


Answer: He was a Jew of priestly line 
who had shared in his people’s political 
and military history. In the Jewish revolt 
against Rome (a.p. 66-70) he led an 
army but finally surrendered. Later at 
Rome he wrote still extant books on 
Jewish history and teachings: 1. his au- 
tobiography; 2. a work, Against Apion; 
3. a history of Jewish wars; and 4. the 
Antiquities, a complete history of his 
people down to his own day. These 
works are important because they give 
our only surviving continuous account 
of Jewish history in the generations just 
before and during the New Testament 
period. They are a basic source of in- 
formation for students of both the New 
Testament and ancient Judaism. 


—F.toyp V. Fitson 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 





CONVERSATIONS 
IN MOSCOW 


(Continued from page 9) 


tional program for youth, 

The churches cannot comment 
political, economic, or social matters 
even when there are moral or spiritug 
issues involved in them. The conspicuoy 
exception to this has been the churches 
campaign in “defense of peace” which 
however, they insist was not political. 

The churches are confined to the ad 
ministration of the sacraments, the care 
of adult souls, and the preaching of ser. 
mons (nonpolitical). 

In return for this the State allows the 
Church to exist, though apparently not 
to expand. The crowded churches which 
we saw should be expected in view a 
the small number of churches open to 
day. This situation, rather than proving 
the freedom of religion in the Soviet 
Union, should be thought of as illus 
trating at least one severe limitation. 

There is indication that the churches 
do receive enough in gifts from believ- 
ers to operate comfortably on this lim. 
ited scale, having adequate funds for 
clergy salaries, automobiles, and janitor 
personnel. And the Patriarch certainly 
spent generously, even lavishly, in ow 
entertainment. 

As illustration of their economic base, 
we were told by the pastor of one of 
the very large Orthodox parishes that its 
income was six million rubles a_vear. 
Even at a realistic exchange rate of fifty 
rubles to a dollar (as against the official 
rate of four rubles to a dollar) the budget 
of this parish would compare favorably 
to some of the biggest parishes in our 
country. 

Thus, in answer to the central ques- 
tion of freedom of the Soviet churches 
to fulfill their Christian mission, I would 
have to answer that as they understand 
and accept their mission, they are free 
to fulfill it. 

Part of this is clearly a rationalization 
of the position in which they find them- 
selves. 


Perhaps the clearest illustration of | 


this was the remark of a Russian Prot- 
estant church leader who, when de- 
fending his church’s position with 
regard to state control of youth organi- 
zations, said, “We find no mention of 


youth organizations in the New Testa- 
ment; therefore we don’t have them.” 

The fact that Protestants all over the 
free world do have youth organizations 
would indicate some other reason than 
the silence of the Bible as being the real 
reason for the omission. 


Nevertheless, the Russian churches 
are flatly opposing Communism on fun- 
damental ground. They are fighting its 
efforts to install atheism throughout the 
country. We cannot forget that there are 
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9 major contests going on in the world 
ay, and that we Americans should 
inguish between the two. 

The first, and perhaps in the long run 
re important, is the contest for the 
uls of men being waged by religion 
mainst secular, atheistic, and material- 
tic forces all over the world. 

In this contest the Russian churches 
ust be reckoned as the allies of our 
hristian churches—allies that are in the 
ont line of the battle and fighting for 
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Which, The second contest is the contest 
ee tween totalitarian Communism and 

e ad lestern democracy. Here the principals 
he care e the USSR and her satellites versus 
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e United States and our associated 
Jestern powers. 

In this contest the Russian churches 
ust be accounted loyal to the Soviet 
Inion as American churches are loyal 
o the United States. We do not expect 
hem to perform the function of a con- 
ience of the state in the way we feel 
bur own churches are required to be 
h conscience to our nation. 















acl The peace of the w orld and the avoid- 
elie. pce of mutually destructive atomic war 
s ke the issue in this latter contest. 
Is for Our long-range hope for the success 
anitor Pt finding a way to live at peace in the 
tainly Mpame world with Communist totalitar- 
» our Mpanism is to hope that Communism will 
itimately be modified from within. | 
base fg One of the forces that may in the| 
ne of pong run modify it is the power of the 
at its faith of the Christian churches in Russia. 
vedi That explains in part, I think, the 
“Bfty reason and value of American church- 
ficial men Opening up channels of communi- 
dget cation with the church leaders of the 
ably gS0viet Union. That, at least, is why I am 
our 22d we made our trip to Russia. 
Adapted from a series of three articles 
jues- by Dr. Blake and used by permission of 
ches the Associated Press. 
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Man to Man—TV series featuring 
four well-known preachers. Carried 
on 134 stations across America. 


Let There Be Light—dramas of the 
Church in action. Carried on about 
300 radio stations across America. 


Pilgrimage—drama and _ discussion 
based on Old Testament heroes fea- 
turing J. Carter Swaim, Robert T. 
Taylor, Luis Van Rooten, others. 
ABC Radio Network, Sunday, 1:35 
to 2:00 p.m. (EST). 


Check with your local station for 
date and time—then publicize. 
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Here are a couple of 


man Books for children. 








BY POLLY HARGIS 


he sees and hears there. 


BY MARY SUE WHITE 


the kind of pictures boy 





of Furnishings and Equipment . . . 


improvements please write the advertisers for 


purchase counts in helping the advertiser appreciate the value of Presbyterian Life. 


SUNDAY WITH STEVIE 
a book for children between 3 and § 


with illustrations by Janet Smalley 








Stevie is a little boy who likes to go to church on Sunday. This 
book tells you what Stevie does at church and about all the things 


| KNOW WHY WE GIVE THANKS 


a book for boys and girls between 6 and 8 


with illustrations by Katherine Evans 

The boy in this book knows why he says “thank you” to God. 
And he can tell you why. 

The print is so big children can read it themselves. 

The pictures on every page are by Katherine Evans who knows 


s and girls like. 


These books are 60¢ each at your favorite book store. 
The cloth-bound edition is $1.00 





so when planning church, school and institution 


information and prices. Your every 

























Book 
of 
POWER 















by Ralph S. 
Cushman 
Planned especially for church 


members, around the promise “Ye 
shall receive power.” Scripture, 
quotations, prayers, and poems. 
Vest pocket size, bound in maroon 
imitation leather with gold stamp- 
ing and red edges. 128 pages. 
50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen. 
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The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVE., NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Ranquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts 


Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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ADDRESS LABELS $1 
Yourname andaddress (choice 
of 3 lines) 1000 fine 


Six orders for $5. THIS IS A 
SPECIAL OFFER. Use on sta- 
tionery. checks. books, greet- 
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1035 A ing cards. records. etc. Sat- 
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J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, 





Saver Gy 8. Sa. 
EYES HURT? TOO MUCH T-V? 
READING? PAPERWORK? 

If so, try our Eye Chart. It’s a marvelous 
new graphic way to help vour eyes. We 
think it’s wonderful. Your eyes will too. 


Only $2.00 
WILLARD, INC, 
P.O. BOX 254, RACINE, WIS, 
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Proud and Happy 
in Old Age 


because of an 
American Bible Society 
Annuity! 


There are no prouder and happier 
people among America’s elder citizens 
than those who enjoy a regular guar- 
anteed income from the American 
Bible Society Annuity Plan. 


A Plan For Living Longer 


They are so happy in their indepen- 
dence, so free from worry, most actu- 
ally live longer than people without 
annuity incomes. Official records prove 
this beyond question. 


The Greatest Satisfaction 


Purchase of an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement also helps support 
the work of the Society in supplying 
Bibles to the peoples of the world in 
their own tongues. It is never-ending 
work that meets the never-ending 
need for Christian love. 


r 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenve, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet PLB-46 entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives." 
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“Seven Wonders 


NLY the major cities with a high 

potential of moviegoers can boast 
of theaters equipped for Cinerama. This 
costly installation involves a three-lensed 
projector, a huge curved screen, and an 
intricate system of sound devices. Charg- 
ing road-show prices for their tickets, 
such theaters have played each of the 
Cinerama productions for long runs to 
well-filled houses. 

This month the third of this series of 
motion pictures was introduced, Seven 
Wonders of the World. Like its prede- 
cessors, it is a travelogue on a grand 
scale. Winging its way through five con- 
tinents, this film visits not seven but 
sixty-seven wonders by actual count. The 
big idea is that since Philo of ancient 
Greece compiled a list of seven wonders, 
our modern world is so full of marvelous 
sights that everyone can organize his 
own group of seven. Lowell Thomas, 
narrator and co-producer of the film. 
encourages the patrons to look them all 
over and make a choice. 

Among the wonders the audience sees 
are the Victoria Falls, Brooklyn Bridge, 
Fujivama, the Taj Mahal, Pope Pius 
XII, a live volcano, and the death 
struggle between a cobra and a mon- 
goose. A_ brief, well-conducted tour 
through Holy Land enables the spectator 
to trace the exodus of the Children of 
Israel, and to follow the ministry of 
Jesus from Bethlehem to Calvary. 

On the almost valid assumption that 
a successful formula can stand repeti- 
tions without number, Seven Wonders 
repeats an effect shown in the two previ- 
ous Cinerama productions. In the first of 
these films, This Is Cinerama, we were 
| jolted through the experience of a thrill- 
|ing roller-coaster ride. In the second, 
|Cinerama Holiday, we held on to our 
| seats while participating in a bobsled 
| ride down an Alpine course in Switzer- 
land. In the latest of these shows, one of 
| the sixty-seven wonders is a little puffa- 
billy railroad train in Darjeeling, India; 
and in its mountainous course—but you 
guessed it—the brakes lose their hold. 
and we are hurled down the mountain- 
side on a runaway train. Every patron 
in the theater feels that he is aboard 
that antiquated locomotive swerving 
around dangerous curves. 

This feeling of participation is just 
| what Cinerama is designed to give. 
| With its three-dimension effect and its 
| realistic sounds that carry you into the 
action, you are inclined after a while to 
overlook the imperfect joints where the 
|three images should blend into each 
lother but do not. These distinct and 








of the World” 


Audience will “ride” runaway train i 
thrill sequence of new Cinerama rele 


fluttering divisions on the wide scree 
still plague the audience and prevent: 
ingenious device from quite puttig 
over the complete illusion. 

Oh well, Seven Wonders of the Wo 
turns out to be an engaging travel fh 
that somehow survives all the scenes am 
research that were poured into it. Om 
bit of that research turned up the w 
forgettable finding that when the Amer 
can Society of Civil] Engineers elected 
its seven wonders of the world, it gavé 
top billing to the Chicago sewage system 


Oklahoma! is the production of a quit 
different filming process known as Todé- 
AO. Using a wide-angle lens, a 65 mm 
film, and six sound tracks, this motior 
picture system also aims at life-like 
realism. Oklahoma! (that exclamation 
mark is theirs, not ours) does not suffe 
from Cinerama’s fluttery joints; but i 
has a peculiarity almost as annoying 
The picture seems always to have ! 
hump raised in the very center of th 
wide, curved screen so that flat surfaces 
appear hilly and farm houses resembk 
quonset huts. 

The drama of Oklahoma!, howeve. 
remains delightful, and loses nothing ® 
its transition from’ the stage. It still has 
the uncomplicated story, the heat 
warming characters, and those uw 
matched Rodgers and Hammerstei 


songs. 
—J. C. Wrns 
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HILDREN'S STORY... 





THE STORY IN THE BOX 


Even before Freddie opened his eyes, 

opened his mouth and let out a long 
hin squeal that he imagined sounded 
like a coyote. His mother answered with 
mother squeal from the kitchen, where 
she was getting breakfast. 

“You have ten minutes, and be sure 
to brush your hair.” 

Fuzz-cat leaped onto Freddie’s bed 
and tried to bite his toe through the 
green and blue blanket from Scotland. 

And then the tall, gangly, ten-vear- 
old did open his eyes, sat up in bed, 
picked up his Persian cat, and ran his 
fingers through the long white fur. 

“My own room in our brand-new 
house,” he said to himself, looking 
around lovingly. The glazier’s stickers 
were on the windows; the bags were still 
unpacked. “I love it,” Freddie whispered 
to Fuzz as he gave him a hug. 

One wall was almost all glass, and 
a door opened out into a garden. On 
another wall, the pale green of water, 
he and his mother had begun to paint a 
map of the world; already the land area 
had been outlined. “Today I will paint 
in the states where the Civil War was 
fought.” 

Freddie hopped out of bed and got 
out his paints and brushes. Then as the 
fragrance of broiling bacon drifted 
through the door, he wriggled out of his 
pajamas, pulled on T shirt, blue jeans, 
and sneakers. 

“Breakfast is on the table,” he heard 
as he was making a pass at his hair and 
splashing a little water on his face. 
“This morning we will clean up the cellar 
and unpack the dishes and pans.” 

Freddie’s lower lip went out; he 
stuck his hands in his pants pockets, and 
managed to show strong disapproval. 
His mother, already seated at the table, 
made no further comment. 

Freddie sat down and bowed his 
head. “Thank you, God, for our beau- 
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tiful little house and for the new green 
buds on the trees and for my mother 
and for my father in Korea and for this 
food. Amen.” 

And then he saw beside his plate the 
old wood box inlaid with fruit woods 
and mother-of-pearl. It had a tiny key 
in the lock. Freddie turned it and 
opened the lid. “Where did it come 
from? It looks like a treasure chest.” 

“It belonged to your great-great- 
grandmother. I found it in a trunk after 
you went to bed last night. But eat your 
breakfast first, and I'll tell you about 
her.” 

Freddie ate with one eye on the but- 
tons in the tray of the chest. They had 
letters on them—he could see that. 

“They were from vour great-great- 
grandfather’s Civil War uniform; the 
GAR means Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. While he was in Andersonville 
prison... .” 

“We read about that prison in school 
last week; it was horrible,” Freddie said. 

“Yes, it was. And while he was there, 
your great-great-grandmother didn't 
know where he was. She lived on a 
farm with her six children, and from 
the house she could see the troop trains 
go by. One night when she was up with 
one of the children, she passed a window 
just in time to hear an explosion and see 
the railroad bridge over the stream blow 
up. 

“And then there was another sound, 
a troop train in the distance. 

“It was winter, and she wrapped her 
thick shaw] over the flannel night dress, 
put on her heaviest shoes, pulled a sheet 
off the bed, and ran across the fields. 

“The headlight of the train picked 
out the huge sheet that she was waving 
frantically. The brakes screeched to a 
safe stop not far from the steep chasm 


where the bridge had been.” 

Freddie’s fingers trembled with awe 
as he picked up one of the golden 
buttons. 

“She was the most; my great-great- 
grandmother was the most. But how 
about great-great-granddaddy? Did he 
come home?” Freddie lifted the tray 
out of the box to see what was in the 
bottom. There were three cone-shaped 
shells, a heavy watch chain, and over 
in one corner, a blue glass flask with a 
silver top. 

Freddie, sensing a certain significance, 
picked the bottle up. He removed the 
top, looked in, and sniffed. But it was 
empty. He looked at his mother ques- 
tioningly. 

“When you read about Andersonville, 
did you also read about Providential 
Spring?” she asked. 

“Why, yes.” 

“Your great-great-grandfather was 
there when the water gushed from the 
rock. The men were dying of thirst, and 
suddenly there was water where none 
had been before. I guess it saved your 
grandfather’s life and hundreds more. 

“After the war was over, many years 
after, your great-great-grandfather re- 
turned to the spring and filled the blue 
bottle with the water. Your father was 
christened with it. 

“Now, let’s put the box away for now, 
sweep up the cellar, unpack the dishes, 
and then we can wash them up with the 
lunch dishes.” 

Freddie followed his mother down 
the gray-painted steps, with Fuzz at his 
heels. 

“Tll work on my map _ tonight,” 
Freddie said to himself, “and I'll put in 
a star for Providential Spring and one 
for where my great-great-grandmother 
flagged the troop train. And who knows? 
Maybe there will be another story in the 
cellar.” 
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YOUR CHOICE OF ANY ONE OF THESE MAGNIFICENT SETS OF 


THREE 12” COLUMBIA (lp) RECORE 


if you join the Columbia @ Record Club now—and agree to accept as few as 4 selections during the — 12 months 


Treasury of Great Classics 
Eugene Ormandy conducting The Philadelphia Orchestra 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony No. 6 “Pathetique” 


Sir Th Beech Bart ducting 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 


BEETHOVEN svmrrony no. 8 


Orchestra play ten walj 











IN THE DANCING MOOD 
LES BROWN7ERROLL GAR 
HARRY JAMES +x LES ELG 


America’s most popular or 
tras play your favorite music f 
dancing. 12 numbers in all. | 


ONG MY SOUVENIRS 


PAUL WESTON and his Orchestra 


Dreamy arrangements of Embraceable You, Pen- ta 
nies From Heaven, I'll See You Again, and more. 





Bruno Walter Conducting the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 


BRAHMS \icscemic Festival Overture 


ee SMETANA waicen 


SRUsECK ro cotites 


tw Benny Goodman +x Harry James 
wr Gene Krupa xx Duke Ellington 
w% Charlie Barnet xx Buck Clayton 
vx Count Basie +x Lionel Hampton 


Jazz At Columbia — Collector's Items os 


tx Bix Beiderbecke +x Louis Armstrong +x Bessie Smith 

vy Red McKenzie xx Eddie Condon +x Wally Rose 3% Billie Holiday 

t Bunk Johnson + Pete Johnson These 3 records are a jazz library 
vy Jimmy Lunceford xx Teddy Wilson a ., Ti. , elie 





THE PAJAMA GAME 
(Original Broadway Cast Recording) 


4); 


Starring John Raitt, Janis 


Foy Jr. — singing all the 
tunes from this musical. 


SONGS TO REMEMBER 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Percy Faith, Russell 
Case and Orchestras 
join Miss Kirsten in 
15 songs. 


~ BEWITCHED 
MORTON GOULD 


11 songs ng and conducted by 
Morton Gould. Includes September 
Song, So In Love, Where or When. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, Dept. 359 
165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me as my FREE gift the 3-Record 
Set checked here: 


() Set £1. GREAT CLASSICS [1] Set 43. GREAT MOOD MU! 
() Set $2. JAZZ CD Set #4. BROADWAY HALL OF F. 

















Build a Fine Library of the World's Greatest Music—at Tremendous Savings! 
Yes! You may have, FREE, any one Your only obligation as a member 
of these valuable record sets, each ( @ ) is to accept as few as four selections 
containing three magnificent 12” from the almost 100 that will be 
Columbia @ records! offered to you during the next 12 


We make this unique offer to in- months, and you may cancel your 


troduce you to the money-saving pro- 
gram of the Columbia 2@ Record Club 
met iy + that sel for you each 
month the greatest works in every field 
of music — performed by the world’s 
finest artists and reproduced with the 
astonishing brilliance for which Co- 
lumbia @ records are famous! 
HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 

To enjoy the benefits of the Club’s pro- 

am—and to receive your 3-record set 
vee—fill in and mail the coupon, in- 
dicating the, Club division that best 
4 our musical taste: Classical; 

» Listenin —_ i — Danc cing; Broad- 

a " Movies, Television Musical 
Comedies. 


Each month you will receive free the 
informative Club Magazine which de- 
scribes the current selections in all 
four divisions. You may or re- 
ject the monthly selection for your 
division. You may also take records 
from other: divisions, or you may tell 
us to send you NO record in any month. 


COLUMBIA ((p) RECORD CLUB 


membership at any time thereafter. 
The records you want are mailed to 
your home and billed to you at the low 
ayes of only $3.98 plus a small mailing 
charge. 

FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY 


The 3 records sent to you now repre- 
sent an “advance” of the Club’s bonus 
system—given to you at once. After 
you have fulfilled your membership 
obligation by purchasing four records, 
you will receive an additional free 
Bonus record of a oy choice for every 
two additional Club selections you ac- 
cept. These 12” Columbia Bonus 
records are pressed erclusively for 
Club seemibers in limited editions, not 
available elsewhere at any price! 
CHOOSE YOUR 3-RECORD SET NOW 
iio which 3-record set you want 
and the division you prefer. Then 
+f -p— n at once. You must be 
comeeh with obligation by re Jorning 
cance out obligation 
the free set within 1 
end eo 46th St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 
“Columbia”, (Ip) Mercos Res. @ tM 


and enroll me in the following Division of 
Club: (Check one box only) 

C) Classical DD Jez (CD Listening and Dand 

(LD Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 
Each month you will send me the Columbia 
Record Club Magazine which describes the rec) 
ords offered in all four Club divisions. I have the 
privilege of accepting the monthly selection im 
the division checked above, or any other selet- 
tion described, or none at all. My only obligation 
is to accept a minimum of four records in the 
next twelve months at the regular list price plus 
a small mailing charge. After accepting 
records, I will receive a free Bonus record for 
every two additional records I purchase. If not’ 
delighted with my membership, I may cancel 
within 10 days by returning al records. 


CANADA: Prices slightly higher. 11-18 Soho St., Toronto 28 
If you wish to have this membership credited to 
~- 2 Columbia Records dealer, author- 

zed to accept subscriptions, please fill in the fol- 
jb information: 

















